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In our series of Sunday-school articles, the field of 
the Presbyterian Church, South, is represented this 
week by the Rev. Dr. J.. K. Hazen, who edits the 
Sunday-school publications of that denomination. 








The bloody persecutions of the Christian Church, 
which began with the martyrdom of Stephen, ccn- 
tinued with varying force for centuries. Of the earlier 
persecutions, Professor Fisher, of Yale College, has 
written for our readers this week ; while Dr. Schaff 
draws for us the lessons of the Roman catacombs, with 
their memorials of later persecutions. 


If a teacher finds that his scholars do not ask him 
any questions about the lesson, or make any comments 
upon it, as the class exercise progresses, he may be 
sure that the trouble lies in one of two things. Either 
his scholars do not have a live interest in the class 
exercise, or they lack freedom in intercourse with their 
teacher. If they are really full of interest in the sub- 
ject under discussion, and they really feel free to 
express their interest, they will have questions enough 
to ask of their teacher. That is just as sure as the 
world stands, and as human nature is human. Which- 
ever is the cause of trouble in his case, a teacher 
ought to see to it that it is reeognized and corrected. 

Feeling is no true test of one’s religious state ; nor 
is it a safe guide in duty. One is not always most 
profited by church services, or by Bible reading, or by 





prayer, or by almsgiving, or by duty-doing of any 
sort, when he feels most in the mood of that particu- 
lar service. He may, indeed, gain most when his 
duty-doing is most of an effort to him. “ God,” it is 
true, “ loveth a cheerful giver ;” but if a man cannot 
give cheerfully, he had better give reluctantly than 
not give at all. And there is no way by which one 
is more likely to grow into a spirit of cheerful giving 
than by giving in spite of his feeling of reluctance to 
give. So of Bible reading, and of private devotions, 
and of public worship. One ought to feel it a privi- 
lege to have a share in these things; but the less he 
feels in this way, the larger is his need of taking a 
part in them in spite of his lack of right feeling. As 
Archbishop Trench has phrased it : 
“When prayer delights thee least, then learn to say, 
Soul, now is greatest need that thou shouldst pray.” 


How much easier it is to adapt our theology to our 
practices, than to conform our conduct to an estab- 
lished system of Bible teaching. According to a well- 
known Jewish writer, there is in Palestine a Russian 
sect of Jews known as the “ Hassidim,” or the “ right- 
eous,” the members of which devote themselves’ to 
personal enjoyment in the life that now is. To justify 
their habits of life under the name of religion, they 
affirm, as one of the tenets of their “ faith: ” “ Heaven 
finds greater pleasure in seeing a man smoking and 
enjoying himself, than passing his time in purposeless 
study.” How many believers of that sort there are 
in Christian America. If only the “ Hassidim” faith 


; | were preached as widely as it is practiced round about 


us, what a church that would be among the sects and 


235 | denominations. So, again, it is instructive to notice 


the popular interest in the now freshly prominent 
idea of a second probation as a possible teaching of 
the Bible, so many persons who have been recklessly 
wasting their present probation, are ready to jump at 
the suggestion that a second one is coming to them. 
It is true that Dorner and Newman Smyth and others 
who have talked about this doctrine have had in 
mind only those heathen who had never heard of 
Christ in their earthly life; but the gleam of hope in 
this suggestion to hopeless reprobates is better than 
nothing. As the poor fellow said, when, half-drunk, 
he found his way into a religious meeting, and heard 
the doctrine of no-hell preached from the pulpit: 
“That’s right, parson. You prove that; for if you 
don’t I'ma goner!” When a man is fairly on the 
wrong track he is far readier to change his old 
opinions, in order to conform them to his conduct. 
than to change his conduct so as to conform it to his 
old opinions. 


A New England manufacturer kept his mills run- 
ning at a time when trade was depressed and the 
demand for his goods was intermitted. A neighbor, 
who knew this to be the fact, asked him if he was not 
running his mills at a daily loss. “Well, that depends 
on how you count the loss,” replied the manufacturer. 
“T get less money than I pay out every day I run 
those mills. But, after all, I lose less by running at 
that loss than I should lose by stopping the mills and 
letting the machinery rust, and everything about the 
establishment go to waste from not being used.” And 


that manufacturer stated a truth which is operative | i 


in every department of human action. Rust is more 





destructive than friction. It is very common to say, 
“Tt’s better to wear out than to rust out;” but the 
proverb would be truer if we said, “It’s better to 
wear on than to rust out.” There is nothing that 
keeps one’s strength like tireless activity. There is 
nothing that wastes one’s strength like idleness. This 
truth is sdmirably re-emphasized in a recent little 
poem by Alice Wellington Rollins, wherein she tells 
of watching a potter at his work, whose one foot was 
kept with “ never-slackening speed, turning his swift 
wheel round,” while the other foot rested patiently on 
the ground. When he heard the exclamation of 
sympathy with him in his toil: “ How tired his foot 
must be!” the potter corrected the common mistake 
as to the real source of weariness : 


“Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired : 
‘No, marm, it isn’t the foot that hicks, 
The one that stands gets tired.’” 


That’s it! If you want to sa~e your strength, keep 
using it. If you want to get tired, do nothing. Asa 
matter of fact we all know that the last man in the 
world to go to for a helping hand in any new under- 
taking, is one who has plenty of time on his hands. 
(Time on one’s hands is a heavy load; so heavy that 
one with that load cannot very well use his hands for 
anything else). It is the man or woman who is doing 
most now who can easiest do one thing more. 





MEN’S LIVES. 


At no time in the world’s history, probably, has 
there been so general an interest in biography as that 
which has been shown during the past ten or fifteen 
years. The death of every man of note has been 
speedily followed by the publication of some volume 
or volumes of reminiscence, memoir, criticism, or auto- 
biography ; and in such cases as Carlyle or Longfel- 
low, the literature of biography has reached almost 
formidable proportions. The general attention paid 
to this line of reading has multiplied series and libra- 
ries of many names, but of the same plan; and the 
public has been afforded every opportunity to learn 
about American and English men of letters, American 
statesmen, British and German philosophers, the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome, the “ fathers” of 


: | the Church, the standard poets and novelists of con- 


tinental Europe, the great artists and musicians of the 
world, and other celebrities in many classes of work. 
Last of all has been begun a library of lives of lead- 


»| ing Englishwomen ; and it will be because writers, 


rather than readers, are lacking, if we do not yet have 


_| sets of memoirs of the famous children of England, 


the hermits of history, or the silent orators of India. 
In this multiplication of biographical literature 
there is, of course, some danger that the reading pub- 
lic content itself with summaries instead of original 
work, with accounts of creations instead of creations 
themselves ; but of the general value of this distinct 
taste there can be little question. We need no Horace 
or Alexander Pope to tell us that the study of man’s 
character and achievement is an inspiring one; and 
all readers know, from their own experience, that the 
emulation of great deeds is likely to follow familiarity 
with them. The present generation is thoroughly 
informed of the doings and characteristics of the gen- 
erations that have gone before ; and it is certain that 
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all added light on the past tends to make plainer the 
way of future duty. 

Just here lies a weighty obligation upon those who 
write, and those who read, about the lives of men and 
women who have done something in the world, It is 
not enough for us to know what they have done; it 
belongs to us to discover the why of their works and 
ways, and to get some personal benefit from the 
analysis of their successes and failures. A biographer, 
ora historian, who records deeds without noting motives, 
is out of the line of the best biographical or historical 
work. Freeman and Green and Stubbs and Ban- 
croft look beneath the surface for the springs of action ; 
and the wise reader of memoirs or reminiscences peers, 
like the miner in Lowell’s poem, 


“ Down ’mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire” 


of individual purpose and plan. It is of the utmost 
importance that we form the habit, when we are read- 
ing men’s lives, of noting the relation between cause 
and effect. Why wasthis man great? What general 
intentions and what special traits led him to success? 
What ideal stood before him, and by what means did 
he seek to attain it? Or, on the other hand, what 
unworthy purpose, what lack of conscience and reli- 
gious sense, what unsettled method and feeble endeavor, 
stood in the way of the “man of genius” and his 
possible achievements? That study which we bestow 
on the characters of men and women in ordinary life 
should more—not less—be given to the written records 
of the thoughts, words, and deeds of those whom the 
world calls masters in various lines of labor. A 
biography is, or ought to be, far more than a record 
of names and dates,a mere catalogue of recorded 
deeds, a story of entrances and exits between birth 
and death. It should be a great and stimulating 
sermon on that highest of earthly themes, the upward 
progress of the soul. 

If the study of life is the noting of character, it fol- 
lows that the reader of biography should accustom 
himself to distinguish carefully and constantly be- 
tween the plane of mere achievement and the plane 
of ethical and spiritual success. No fallacy could be 
more mischievous, because more unscriptural, than 
that which says that it is impossible to judge Byron, 
or Poe, or Goethe, for instance, by the canons which 
govern “ordinary” men. The wise reader of the life 
of any one of these men—or the lives of other men 
who failed in sound living—will remember that it is 
one thing to write a great poem, or to paint a wonder- 
ful picture, or to invent a marvelous machine, and 
quite another thing to make one’s earthly years a fit 
beginning for eternity. There is an intimate connec- 
tion between art and ethics ; the world’s best work has 
always been done by those who, with all their faults, 
have been true in soul, and have triumphed over sin. 
But it still remains that art is art, and ethics, ethics. 
Not one syllable, from Genesis to Revelation, gives a 
hint that an gchievement is valuable save as a sign 
and result of character. A good man is bound to 
make the most of himself, in all ways possible ; but if 
a bad man does a good thing in a non-moral line let 
him not excuse himself in other matters because 
“men of genius are not to be measured by common- 
place rules.” “Thou art the man,” said God’s 
prophet to David, instead of telling him that his 
divine poetry would somehow protect him or palliate 
his sin. Even Paul trembled lest, having preached 
to others, he himself should be a castaway ; in other 
words, the noblest ethical preaching cannot take the 
place of that living which evidences the God-led soul, 
Good deeds spring from right purposes; but between 
outward accomplishment and inner rectitude there 
can be no mere exchange of responsibility. Charac- 
ter makes man ; great doings in one line can never be 
substituted for right doings in another line, They 
make baseness blacker by contrast. 

Sooner or later this law of rectitude must be seen 
by every thoughtful reader, as it has been by the best 
of the world’s workers. “ Be a good man, my dear,” 
said the dying Scott to Lockhart, and this familiar 
saying but voices the moral which we draw from the 


| 








lives of Scott himself, Milton, Spenser, Chaucer, 
Southey, Cowper, Gray, Macaulay, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Bryant; and not less from the storm- 
tossed years of Goethe, Byron, Swift, Shelley, or Poe:— 


“How wretched is the man, with honors crowned, 
Who, having not the one thing needful found, 
Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown!” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We have tried to make clear to our readers the fact 
that we do not even read an anonymous letter ; but such 
letters still continue to come to us. If we do not recog- 
nize the handwriting of a letter on opening it, we look 
at once for the signature; if that be lacking, or if it be 
not the genuine name of an individual, the letter is at 
once destroyed unread. And our treatment of a postal 
card is the same. It is not that we wish the writer’s 
name for publication, but it is that a name is 
essential as a guarantee of good faith. So many unfair 
advantages of a reader are possible in an anonymous 
letter, that we deem it the wiser course never to run the 
risk of reading such a letter. We mention this because 
of the unusual number of anonymous letters received 
and destroyed by us within the past few weeks. 


There is hardly a word in our language that has not 
more than one meaning, and that may not be so used as 
to convey the right idea or the wrong one, in a state- 
ment, according to the way in which it is understood by 
the reader or hearer. This is a truth which we have 
very frequent occasion to emphasize. It is called into 
prominence again by a letter from an English lawyer, 
who writes concerning the use of a word in the Critical 
Notes on the lesson for March 4 (Acts 5: 17-32). 

Itseem tome that Dr. Woolsey has inadvertently used a wrong 
word, likely to mislead thoughtless people.” After telling us 
that where divine and human commands interfere, the former 
are to be obeyed, he goes on to say “and irreligious or immoral 
commands resisted at any hazard.” Now let me solemnly pro- 
test against the word “ resisted.” It ought to have been “ dis- 
obeyed.” To resist is active; to disobey, passive. Daniel 
did not resist, he disobeyed. Peter and John did not resist, 
they disobeyed. Soat the present time it is held by some reflect- 
ing Christians, who are grieved to see all Europe gradually 
getting turned into one barrack, that all conscriptions, and all 
laws enjoining compulsory military service, ought to be always, 
everywhere by all men, and under all circumstances dis- 
obeyed. In this opinion, I myself (though not a member of 
the Society of Friends) entirely agreé, and have publicly said 
so. But we are careful to say “ disobeyed,’’ not “ resisted.” 

The idea which is in the mind of our correspondent is 
an important one; therefore we are glad he gives it 
expression, There is a vast difference between simply 
refusing to obey an iniquitous command, and rising up 
to strike down the one who gives that command. This 
difference is indicated, in several New Testament texts, 
in two Greek words, which were alike translated “ resist,” 
in the King James’s version, but which are translated in 
the Revised Version by the two separate words “ resist ” 
and “withstand.” Thus, forexample, in Romans 138: 2, 
the Revision reads: “ Therefore he that resisteth the 
power, withstandeth the ordinance of God.” The passive 
refusal to disobey a command of God at the call of a 
human government, with a readiness to take the conse- 
quences of such a refusal, may clearly be right, in a case 
where it would clearly be wrong to array one’s self with 
force of arms against that human government. This isa 
truth which all good citizens ought to bear in mind in 


| these days of a peculiar tendency to lawlessness. But 


while our English correspondent has a right idea of per- 
sonal duty in this matter, he is not quite correct, etymo- 
logically speaking, in supposing that necessarily, or in 
all cases, “ to resist is active,” or “ to disobey [is] passive.” 
The primitive meaning of “ resist” is “ to stand against,” 
or “‘ to withstand,” and in physical science a chief resist- 
ing force is inertia, or dead-weight, or passive withstand- 
ing. And our correspondent’s error at this point is mag- 
nified through his seeming confusion. of resisting the 
command and resisting the power which gives the com- 
mand. Dr, Woolsey did not say that the government 
which enacted a bad law was to be resisted, but that the 
bad law iteelf might be. When Daniel was commanded 
not to pray to God, he actively resisted that command by 
praying. But when he was seized by the government 
officers to be put into the den of lions, he did not run a 
javelin through anyone of the officers; nor did he explode 
dynamite under the wicked king’s palace. Dr. Woolsey’s 
statement, as he meant it to be understood, and as his 
phrase fairly can be understood, was correct in its teach- 
ing. And our English correspondent makes a point 
that is worthy of consideration by every thoughtful 
Christian citizen. 





VIOLETS GROWING. 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


What kept the violets blue 
‘The long drear winter through, 
That now in cosey nooks and sheltered places 
Nod their bright heads to meet 
The south winds warm and sweet? 


One might have pushed the mould 
Aside, and found but cold 

And darksome earth in all their hidden places, 
With no hint in the gloom 
Of color or perfume. 


Yet without heat or light, 

Forth from that prisoning night, 
As if they dared no longer sleep or linger, 

They come, elate and glad, 

So fitly, sweetly clad. 


Quickly, as if they heard 
Some soft commanding word, 
From whispered voice, or saw a beckoning fingér, 
Eagerly, every one. 
And, lo, the warm spring sun! 


I know what kept them blue 
The dreary winter through ; 
The same all-watchful Love, pervasive, tender, 
That when my heart lay dead 
As they, with doubt and dread, 


Kept still a germ of Faith 
Living and fresh beneath, 
Ready to quicken when Truth’s steadfast splendor 
Should once more shining rise 
Upon my darkened skies. 





EARLY PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


The early Church suffered persecution at the hands 
both of Jews and Gentiles. At the outset it was the 
Jews whom Christians had to dread. Christianity in 
the eyes of jealous Jews was a damnable heresy. They 
were willing to put it down by violence, provided law 
furnished them no adequate weapons. They were eager 
to call in the assistance of the Roman authority, how- 
ever they might detest that authority when extended 
over themselves. In the Gospels and in the Acts, hos- 
tility to the Church is chiefly manifested by the votaries 
of that religion to which the early disciples belonged. 
The Saviour was put to death by Jewish rulers, sup- 
ported by a Jewish mob. The Roman procurator, 
Pontius Pilate, was an unwilling instrument of their 
fanaticism. Later we find that the apostle Paul, who 
had himself once been a persecutor of the Church, was 
saved from death at the hands of his own people by the 
captain of the Roman guard at Jerusalem. It was Roman 
officers who quelled the mob that threatened to destroy 
him at Ephesus. Jewish zealots appealed in vain to Roman 
magistrates to help them inflict injury upon Christian 
preachers. Romans, like Gallio, cared nothing for Jew- 
ish sectarian differences. They dismissed the complain- 
ants from their tribunals with a sneer. 

It was not until the character of Christianity asa distinct 
religion came to be perceived by the Romans that theirjeal- 
ousy and hostility were aroused. Asa religion distinct from 
that of the Jews, it had no legal protection under Roman 
law. It was not the religion of a nation, and therefore 
did not stand behind that shield which the Roman 
system extended over all national religions. Rather 
was it a new religion, an upstart faith, for which Roman 
policy afforded no countenance, Christian churches 
belonged among prohibited societies which were regarded 
as fruitful sources of sedition. Besides, the renuncia- 
tion, by Christians, of the ordinary heathen amusements 
and of manifold occupations involving directly or indi- 
rectly a recognition of heathen worship, provoked bitter 
animosity. Christians who deserted the temples and 
shrines of the gods, bowed before no images, and had 
none but an invisible object of worship, were charged 
with atheism. They were despisers of the gods and 
haters of men. Tacitus, in his memorable account of 
the persecution by Nero, makes mention of the fact that 
the torture of the Christians was felt not to be deserved 


by any particular offenses which they had committed,’ 


but at the same time the historian imputes to them, with 
disdain, a hatred of the human race,—odium generis 
humani. At this time the distinction between Christians 
and Jews had begun to be clearly recognized; not until 
nearly a half-century later, however, was the Christian 
religion explicitly put under the ban of the Roman law. 
This was done in the famous rescript of Trajan, sent 
about A, D. 112 to the younger Pliny, then acting as 
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proconsul in Bithynia. The progress of the gospel in 
that region had been surprising. The temples had been 
almost deserted ; 
found few purchasers. Pliny required direction from 
his master as to the course which he should pursue 
towards these offenders against Roman law, who were 
acknowledged to be, in all other respects, blameless in 
their habits. Trajan’s answer ordained that while Chris- 
tians should not be sought out, yet in case they should 
be accused they must be subjected to the alternative of 
either engaging in heathen worship or of suffering death. 
On the general principle announced in this decision the 
Roman emperors afterwards generally proceeded. Yet 
there were exceptions on the side of lenity—long periods 
when the hand of legal violence was stayed, On the 
other hand, there were times when superstitious or 
vindictive magistrates went beyond the rules laid down 
by Trajan. And at no time was the Church safe from 
an outbreaking of popular wrath, especially if famine, 
pestilence, or other calamities, stirred up the superstition 
of the multitude. At such times the cry was to fling 
the Christians to the lions. It was a remarkable fact 
that during the first three centuries, when Christianity 
was a persecuted sect, it was often the best emperors 
who treated it with most severity. Almost the only stain 
upon the reputation of Marcus Aurelius was left through 
the inhuman proceedings which he allowed against his 
Christian subjects. The reason of this remarkable fact 
is not far toseek. The virtuous emperors were conserva- 
tive in spirit, and rigid in the enforcement of law; and 
they held that the maintenance of the old religion of 
the Roman state was necessary to the upholding of pub- 
lic order. 


Of the number of victims of persecution in the early 
Church, it is impossible to speak definitely. Gibbon 
has endeavored to make it out to be smaller than it 
really was. Other writers have fallen into exaggeration 
in the opposite direction. The important and interest- 
ing fact is, as Dr. Arnold has remarked, that in those 
days of trial there were those who willingly shed their 
blood for the cause of Christ. Among these were 
included not only old bishops who had grown gray in 
the service of their Lord,-but also young men, and even 
young women and children, whose constancy no terrors 
aud no torments, however protracted, could shake. 
When one reads the details of suffering, one is impressed 
with the conviction that such endurance would have 
been impossible without special supernatural aid. The 
first three centuries constitute the heroic age of the 
Christian Church. In like manner when one traces the 
progress of Christianity from its humble beginnings to 
its final victory, and to the downfall of paganism in the 
Roman world, one can hardly fail to perceive that divine 
Providence was specially and effectually exerted in 
favor of the gospel. 

The most terrible of the trials of the early Church was 
the last. If we go back to the first century, we find that 
the expulsion of the Christians from Rome under 
Claudius (A. D. 53) was owing to the fact that they 
were confounded with Jews. The Neronian persecution 
was an outburst of cruelty, having for its motive the 
desire to shield its author from a true or false suspicion. 
It sent a shudder to the hearts of Christians everywhere, 
as the book of Revelation, written shortly afterwards, 
impressively indicates. Domitian, near the close of his 
reign (A. D. 81-96), used the charge of being Christians 
as a pretext for punishing individuals whom he wished 
to destroy. In the second century there were repeated 
seasons of trial for the Church; there were martyrs like 
Ignatius and Polycarp. In the middle of the third cen- 
tury the first general persecution under Decius exceeded 
in severity all the, persecutions which had preceded it. 
But the opening of the fourth century was to witness the 
final and most fearful test of the fortitude and faith of 
Christians. They had enjoyed forty years of almost 
unbroken peace. Their numbers had greatly multiplied. 
They held stations of importance in the military and 
civil service. They had erected stately temples for their 
worship. All who were zealous for the pagan religion, 
and hated the new faith, felt that now or never a blow 
must be struck for the destruction of it. Inthe year 
303 the emperor Diocletian was moved to issue the first 
of that well-contrived series of edicts by which it was 
vainly hoped that the Christian faith would be extin- 
guished. All Christian temples were to be leveled to 
the ground; all copies of the Scriptures were to be 
delivered up and burned; all civil officers professing 
Christianity were to be expelled from their places; all 
Christian citizens were to be deprived of their civil 
rights; all Christian slaves were denied the hope of 
emancipation. Other edicts, one of which cast into 


animals. intended for sacrifice had | 





was required that all Christians should be compelled to 
offer sacrifice to the heathen gods. The persecution thus 
set on foot was not less systematic than it was relentless. 
Full experiment was made of all the means at the com- 
mand of an absolute government for the suppression of 
the Christian religion. The result was a complete fail- 
ure. If many yielded to threats and torture, there were 
so many who withstood all attempts to break down their 
fidelity that the authors of the persecution at length felt 
obliged to give up their enterprise in despair. 

Throughout the history of the early persecutions it is 
interesting to notice how the confessors fell back for 
strength and support upon sayings of Jesus. Even 
when besought by their relatives to comply with the 
demands of the heathen, they were deaf to these entrea- 
ties, being mindful of the injunction of Jesus to love 
him before father or mother. The Acts of St. Phileas 
of Thmuis, one of the martyrs in the Diocletian perse- 
cution, afford a striking illustration of this sort of con- 
stancy. The “advocates and the clerk,” we read, “to- 
gether with the mayor and with all his relations, 
embraced his feet, beseeching him to have regard for his 
wife, and to think of providing for his children. He, as 
if it were a wave beating on an immovable rock, rejected 
their prattling words, and in his heart aimed heaven- 
wards, and kept God before his eyes, and said that he 
ought to hold the martyrs and apostles for his parents 
and his kin. ... 

“The judge ordered him to be slain with the sword. 
And when they had gone out of court, and were on their 
way to the usual place of execution, the brother of 
Phileas, who was one of the advocates, cried out saying, 
‘Phileas asks to have his sentence revoked.’ Culcian, 
calling him back, said, ‘Why have you appealed?’ 
Phileas answered, ‘I did not appeal; God forbid. Do 
not pay heed to this most unhappy person. Nay, I 
acknowledge my extreme obligation to the emperors and 
to my lord president, for letting me be made a joint heir 
with Jesus Christ.’ After this Phileas went forth.” It 
was by the blood of such confessors that the Christian 
faith was saved from destruction. 


Yale College. 





LESSONS OF THE CATACOMBS. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


The catacombs represent the subterranean Christianity 
of the ante-Nicene age. They reveal the Christian 
life in the face of death and eternity. Their vast extent, 
their solemn darkness, their labyrinthine mystery, their 
rude epitaphs, pictures and sculptures, their relics of 
handicraft, worship and martyrdom, give us a lively and 
impressive idea of the social and domestic condition, 
the poverty and humility, the devotional spirit, the trials 
and sufferings, the faith and hope, of Christians from the 
death of the apostles to the conversion of Constantine. 
A modern visitor descending alive into this region of the 
dead, receives the same impression as St. Jerome, more 
than fifteen centuries ago; he is overawed by the solemn 
darkness, the terrible silence, and the ‘sacred associa- 
tions; only the darkness is deeper, and the tombs are 
emptied of their treasures. “He who is thoroughly 
steeped in the imagery of the catacombs,” says Dean 
Stanley, not without rhetorical exaggeration, “will be 
nearer to the thoughts of the early Church than he who 
has learned by heart the most elaborate treatise even of 
Tertullian or of Origen.” 

The discovery of this subterranean necropolis has been 
made unduly subservient to polemical and apologetic 
purposes both by Roman Catholic and Protestant writers. 
The former seek and find there monumental arguments 
for the worship of saints, images and relics for the cultus 
of the Virgin Mary, the primacy of Peter, and the real 
presence; while the latter see there the evidence of 
apostolic simplicity of life and worship, and an illustra- 
tion of Paul’s saying that God chose the foolish, the 
weak, and the despised things of the world to put.to 
shame them that are wise and strong and mighty. 

A full solution of the controversial questions would 
depend upon the chronology of the monuments and 
inscriptions, but this is exceedingly uncertain. The 
most eminent archeologists hold widely differing opin- 
ions. Cavalier de Rossi, of Rome, the greatest authority 
on the Roman Catholic side (who, however, is as cautious 


| and conscientious as he is sagacious), traces some paint- 


ings and epitaphs in the erypts of St. Lucina and St. 
Domitilla back even to the close of the first century or 





the beginning of the second. On the other hand, J. H. | 


Parker, of Oxford, an equally eminent archeologist, 
maintains that “ fully three-fourths of the fresco-paint- 
ings belong to the’ latest restorations of the eighth and 


prison all the Christian clergy, followed. Finally, it | ninth centuries,” and that “of the remaining fourth a 





considerable number are of the sixth century.” He also 
asserts that in the catacomb pictures “there are no 
religious subjects before the time of Constantine,” that 
“during the fourth and fifth centuries they are entirely 
confined to scriptural subjects,” and that there is “not 
a figure of a saint or martyr before the sixth century, 
and avery few before the eighth, when they became 
abundant.” Renan assigns the earliest pictures of the 
catacombs to the fourth century, very few (in St. Domi- 
tilla) to the third. Theodore Mommsen deems De 
Rossi’s argument for the early date of the Coemeterium 
Domitillez, before A. D. 95, inconclusive, and traces it 
rather to the times of Hadrian and Pius than to those of 
the Flavian emperors. 

But in any case it is unreasonable to seek in the cata- 
combs for a full-grown creed any more than in a modern 
graveyard. All we can expect there is the popylar 
elements of eschatology, or the sentiments concerning 
death and eternity, with incidental traces of the private 
and social life of those times. Heathen, Jewish,Moham- 
medan, and Christian cemeteries have their character- 
istic peculiarities, yet all have many things in common 
which are inseparable from human nature. Roman 
Catholic cemeteries are easily recognized by crosses, cru- 
cifixes, and references to purgatory and prayers for the 
dead; Protestant cemeteries by the frequency of Scrip- 
ture passages in the epitaphs, and the expressions of 
hope and joy in prospect of the immediate transition of 
the pious dead to the presence of Christ. The catacombs 
have a character of their own which distinguishes them 
from Roman Catholic as well as Protestant cemeteries. 

Their most characteristic symbols and pictures are the 
Good Shepherd, the Fish, andthe Vine. These symbols 
have almost wholly disappeared since the fourth century, 
but to the mind of the early Christians they vividly 
expressed, in child-like simplicity, what is essential to 
Christians of all creeds, the idea of Christ and his salva- 
tion as the only comfort in life and in death. The shep- 
herd, whether from the Sabine or the Galilean hills, sug- 
gested the recovery of the lost sheep, the tender care and 
protection, the green pasture and fresh fountain, the 
sacrifice of life ; in a word, the whole picture of a Saviour. 
The popularity of this picture enables us to understand 
the immense popularity of the Pastor of Hermas, a 
religious allegory which was written in Ro.ue about the 
middle of the second century, and read in many churches 
till the fourth, as a part of the New Testament (as in the 
Sinaitic Codex). The fish expressed the same idea of 
salvation, under a different form, but only to those who 
were familiar with the Greek (IXOY2—FIsH; the let- 
ters of which are the initials for the Greek words mean- 
ing, Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour); and associated the 
fish with daily food and baptismal water of regeneration. 
The vine, again; sets forth the vital union of the believer 
with Christ, and the vital communion of all believers. 

Another prominent feature of the catacombs is their 
hopeful and joyful eschatology. They proclaim, in sym- 
bols and words, a certain conviction of the immortality 
of the soul and the resurrection of the body, rooted and 
grounded in a living union with Christ in this world. 
These glorious hopes comforted and strengthened the 
early Christians in a time of poverty, trial, and persecu- 
tion. This character stands in striking contrast with the 
preceding and contemporary gloom of paganism, for 
which the future world was a blank, and with the suc- 
ceeding gloom of the medieval eschatology which pre- 
sented the future world to the most serious Christians as 
a continuation of penal sufferings. This is the chief, we 
may say the only doctrinal, lesson of the catacombs. 

On some other points they have incidentally shed new 
light. The prove conclusively that Christianity was 
numerically much stronger in heathen Rome than was 
generally supposed; and that the primitive Christian 
aversion to pictures and sculptures inherited from the 
Jews was not so general, nor so long continued, as might 
be inferred from the ante-Nicene writings, or that the 
popular love for art was little affected by the theologians, 
and ultimately prevailed over the scruples of the theo- 
rizers. 

The first discovery of the catacombs was a surprise to 
the Christian world, and gave birth to wild fancies about 
the incalculable number of martyrs, the terrors of perse- 
cution, the subterranean assemblies of the early Chris- 


| tians, as if they lived and died, by necessity and prefer- 
| ence, in darkness beneath the earth. A closer investi- 


gation has dispelled the romance, and deepened the 
reality. 

There is no contradiction between the religion of the 
ante-Nicene monuments and the religion of the ante- 
Nicene literature. They supplement and illustrate each 
other. Both exhibit to us neither the medisval Catho- 


lic nor the modern Protestant, but the post-apostolic 
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Christianity of confessors and martyrs,—simple, humble, 
unpretending, unlearned, unworldly, strong in death and 
in the hope of a blissful resurrection; flee from the dis- 
tinctive dogmas and usages of later times ; yet with that 
strong love for symbolism, mysticism, and asceticism, 
which we find in the writings of Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, SOUTH. 


BY JAMES K. HAZEN, D.D., SECRETARY OF PUBLICATION. 


The progress of the Sunday-school work in the Pres- 
byterian Church (South), as shown in the statistical 
record, has been very marked. The statistics available 
cover a period of seventeen years, from 1865 to 1882, the 
returns during the civil war having been so incomplete 
as to furnish no sufficient basis for estimate or com- 
parison. 

For the year ending April, 1866, the number of Sunday- 
school scholars reported was, in round numbers, 21,000, 
and for the year ending April, 1882, 76,000,—an appar- 
ent growth of more than 260 per cent. Two synods, 
however, are now included in our bounds which were 
not on our list in 1866, with an estimated Sunday- 
school membership of about 5,000, at that time, so that 
the actual growth would appear to be from 26,000 to 
76,000, during the period named, or a little less than 200 
per cent. Neither of these figures represents the actual 
membership at the given times, inasmuch as in both 
years many churches and some whole presbyteries failed 
to make reports, but a careful estimate based upon the 
returns of the delinquent churches and presbyteries for 
other and proximate years shows that at least ten per 
cent. should be added to the number in 1866, and fifteen 
per cent. in 1882. There should also be included the 
number of teachers,—between three and four thousand 
in 1866, and about ten thousand, actually reported, in 
1882,—so that the actual growth, as thus ascertained, has 
been from 30,000 to about 97,000, or considerably more 
than 200 per cent. 

A more satisfactory and reliable comparison may be 
made between the years 1873 and 1882, showing a growth 
from 64,000, in round numbers, to 97,000 (teachers and 
scholars), or over 50 per cent. in nine years, 

In many instances our churches are associated with 
one or more other denominations in the support of union 
schools, and none of these schools, though embracing 
many children of our church, are included in our statis- 
tical reports. Making due allowance for these, it is 
reasonably certain that the total Sunday-school member- 
ship of our church must be not far from 105,000, while 


.the membership of our churches is about 123,000,—a 


proportion larger than at any previous period. 

The number added to the communion of the church 
from the Sunday-school for the year ending April 1, 
1882, was 2,100, or more than one-third of all who were 
added upon confession of faith. 

Besides the gratifying progress indicated by the above 
figures, the reports from year to year of the Sabbath- 
school Committee of the General Assembly, show very 
decided progress in other particulars. 

1. In the more thorough organization of the work 
under the authority of our church courts, Of late years 
the General Assembly has had a standing committee on 
this subject, and, in compliance with its recommenda- 
tion, many of our Presbyteries have a presbyterial super- 
intendent of Sunday-schools, and others a permanent 
committee, charged with the oversight and promotion of 
the whole work. This increased attention of the higher 
courts to this important department has resulted in 
bringing our schools almost universally under the over- 


" sight and control of our church sessions, and their recog- 


nition as an integral part of church work, instead of the 
position of semi-independency which many of them 
formerly occupied. 

2. In provision for the more thorough instruction of 
teachers and their preparation for their work. In many 
of our presbyteries special attention has been given to 
this, and teachers’ institutes and conventions have been 
held. Normal classes under the instruction of pastors 
and superintendents have been multiplied, and with the 
increase of these facilities a higher standard of qualifica- 
tion for the work has obtained. 

8. In the use of the International series of lessons, and 
in the helps provided for their study. Progress in this 
direction has been slow, but it is believed that, while 
Bible classes in some instances use some other course of 
instruction, the number of schools that do not in some 
way use the International course is very small, A com- 
plete series of Sunday-school papers, including a monthly 





magazine, quarterly, illustrated children’s paper, and 
lesson leaves, is published under the authority of the 
General Assembly ; and the rapid increase in the circu- 
lation of these papers during the last five years, gives 
satisfactory evidence of the hold this course of study has 
upon our schools. 

4. In the development of the grace of giving. This is 
shown by the amounts raised in our schools, as reported 
in different years from 1871 to 1882. In 1871 the amount 
was $12,741; in 1878, $24,555; in 1880, $25,693, and in 
1882, $42,091. The increase in contributions is thus not 
far from 250 per c@nt., while the increase in numbers for 
the whole time was a little over 50 per cent. 

5. Another token of good should be mentioned; namely, 
the growth of the idea, that the Sunday-school is the 
school of the church, for the old as well as for the young. 
The number of schools where all classes, the young, the 
middle-aged, and the old, may be found studying the 
Word of God together, is far greater than formerly, and 
is steadily increasing. 

There are many indications, that, in all these impor- 
tant particulars, the future will show far greater progress 
than the past. With a scattered population in many 
portions of our field, the use of some measures, available 
elsewhere, for quickening interest, and cultivating higher 
standards, is difficult, but their need is being felt more 
and more, and the demand will in some way be supplied. 
The prospect of rapid growth and development of this 
cause among us—of better work and richer results—was 
never better than now. 


Richmond, Virginia. 





THE BIBLE AND THE KORAN. 


BY THE REV. L. M. DORMAN. 


The composition of the books of the Bible embraces a 
period of over sixteen hundred years; that of the Koran 
twenty-three years. The book of Job, for instance, was 
written more than fifteen hundred years before Christ; 
the Koran more than six hundred years after Christ. 
The book of Genesis includes the history of over two 
thousand years; the book of Exodus, one hundred and 
fifty years; Leviticus, one month; Numbers, nearly 
thirty-nine years. The Koran, on the other hand, which 
may be called an apochryphal book of the Bible, neither 
relates the history of the five hundred years after the 
Canon closed, nor of the twenty-three years in which 
Mohammed received his “ revelations.” 

While the book of Genesis is occupied with such mat- 
ters as the creation and the original history of mankind, 
the call of Abraham, the history of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph, etc., the Koran scarcely concerns itself about 
history at all, or with any important character except 
the author of the book. What it has to say of Moses and 
the prophets adds nothing to their testimony or worth. 
While the book of Exodus is chiefly taken up with the 
account of the children of Israel’s escape from bondage 
and the giving of the law, there is absolutely nothing in 
the Koran answering to this wonderful deliverance and 
still more wonderful code. 

Of the other historical books, those of Samuel and 
Kings cover a period of about a thousand years, and are 
a record of stirring events and remarkable characters. 
Beginning with the conquest of Canaan, and giving an 
account of the civil and military affairs of the time, they 
pass on from the touching pastoral of Ruth to the roman- 
tic story of David, include the wonderful and successful 
reigns of David and Solomon, and end with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. “In a few brief 
sentences,” says Archdeacon Hervey, “ we acquire, in the 
book of Kings alone, more accurate knowledge of the 
affairs of Egypt, Tyre, Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and other 
neighboring nations, than has been preserved to us in all 
the other remains of antiquity up to the recent discover- 
ies in hieroglyphical and cuneiform monuments.” Such 
is the actual record of the Bible ; but the Koran is by no 
means so realistic and matter of fact. 

When it comes to the prophetical books of the Bible, 
of which there are generally accounted sixteen, they 
occupy a@ field to which the Koran makes no pretensions. 
They cover a period of about eight hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, while their authors understood it to 
be their especial commission to utter those predictions 
and warnings which God made known to them. In a 
very important sense the prophets as certainly make 
known the future as the historical writers make known 
the past. Mohammed, on the other hand, did not pre- 
tend to have any power of foretelling future events or of 
working miracles. He seems to have been content to 
have drawn the materials of his book from the traditions 
of the Arabs, the Hebrew Bible, the New Testament, and 
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the Talmud, without taking upon himself to reveal the 
future. He claimed to be God’s prophet, not in the 
sense of predicting future events, but of being his oracle 
or interpreter. Either he had no further occasion to be 
a prophet or prudently abstained from a prophet’s voca- 
tion. . 

When it comes to revelation, Mohammed always 
claimed that his book was a revelation from God. 
According to the more orthodox interpreters, the Koran 
is not only of divine origin, but it is eternal and 
uncreated, remaining in the very essence of God. The 
more rational interpreters claim for it no more than is 
claimed for the Bible. But others affirm that the first 
transcript of the Koran was from everlasting by God's 
throne, and that he sent it down through the ministry of 
the angel Gabriel. Twice in his life-time Mohammed 
was vouchsafed the sight of this original copy whole and 
entire. The orthodox do not fail to add that it was 
bound with silk and adorned with the precious stones of 
paradise. This was natural enough for one who claims 
to have been transported to heaven, and to have seen 
some of the greatest signs of the Lord. 

As to the comparative variety and interest between 
the Bible and the Koran, the difference is as great as it 
naturally would be between a record which includes 
some sixty-eight books and thirty-eight or forty writers, 
and one consisting of a single book and a single writer. 
The Bible is a manifold book revealing the peculiarities 
of many ages and many minds; the Koran, those of a 
single age and a single mind. In whatever sense the 
sacred writers were inspired, they seem to have retained 
full possession of their faculties, and to have spoken with 
natural and spontaneous utterance. On the other hand, 
the Koran, in any case, could only mark the individual- 
ity of a single writer. But the more orthodox Moham- 
medans absolutely deny that it was composed by 
Mohammed himself or any one for him. Its one hun- 
dred and fourteen chapters, which were revealed from 
time to time as the exigency of affairs demanded, were 
precisely copied by the prophet’s amanuensis. What we 
certainly know is, that the Bible is equally the most 
human, as well as the most divine, of books, while the 
Koran, after a time, becomes exceeding monotonous and 
commonplace. The Bible, notwithstanding so many 
books and writers, has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. The Koran might as well begin at the end, or end 
atthe beginning, or, beginning at the middle, run either 
way indefinitely. Indeed, it is generally acknowledged 
that the first verses in the ninety-sixth chapter were the 
first revealed, while the general arrangement is accord- 
ing to the length of the chapters. 

The strong point in the Koran is the doctrine concern- 
ing God. There is no God but God, is the keynote of 
the entire revelation. Every chapter, with a single 
exception, is “ in the name of the most merciful God.” 
The first chapter, which is esteemed by the Mohamme- 
dans as the quintessence of the Koran, and which is 
made to answer to the Lord’s Prayer, is as follows 
“ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures; the most 
merciful, the king of the day of judgment. Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in 
the right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast 
been gracious; not of those against whom thou art 
incensed, nor of those who go astray.” This, indeed, is 
excellent, but adds nothing to what is everywhere found 
in the Bible. 

In addition to belief in God, the Mohammedan con- 
fession of faith includes the belief in angels, in certain 
portions of the Scriptures, in the prophets including 
Moses, Abraham, and even Christ, in a sense; in the 
resurrection and the day of judgment; and also in the 
absolute, divine decrees as to good and evil. The 
uncompromising fatalism of the Mohammedanism 
has stood them in good stead when all else failed. 
The four points of Mohammedan practice ‘are prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and making the pilgrimages to 
Mecca. Every Mohammedan who has the means and is 
able to do so, must make the latter once in his lifetime, 
if he-would be better than a Jew or a Christian. 

That Mohammed was a hypocrite or pretender one is 
unwilling to believe. He always seems to be sincere, 
and was undoubtedly a religious enthusiast who, at 
least, came to believe that he was called of God. In 
claiming, however, that he was promised by Adam, and 
foretold by Christ, as well as expected by Jews and 
Christians, he was by no means lacking in presumption. 
If he makes Christ to have been a prophet only, it may 
have been because he knew little of his real character, 
while he may have honestly regarded the Christian reli- 
gion as idolatrous, or, at least, superstitious, from what 
he had seen of it in Arabia and Syria. 

While the Koran is inconceivably more than the other 
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sacred books of the East, it is inconceivably less than 
that law which came by Moses, especially that grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 





AN EARTHLY TRINITY. 


BY 8. L. C. 


Just after sunrise I walked half a mile across an open 
hill, in order to rouse the sleep-calmed energies of body 
and mind into suitable preparation for the privileges 
and duties of the sacred day. The blue mountain tops 
glinted with a lambent aureole, and the soft mist 
waved incense-like up their sides, ribbed and arched 
like the interior of a solemn cathedral, while the hill- 
slopes and vales by the faintesgreen showed the first 
consciousness of the coming spring. A robin, perched 
on a topmost branch of a yet leafless tree, his breast 
turned to the sun, was greeting, with full song, the genial 
warming rays. 

The attitude and aspect of all nature was praise to 
God. 

Returning to his dwelling, the father, as priest of 
the household, with his wife and children, offered up the 
morning sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for the 
mercies of the night and the blessing of the Sabbath. 

The morning meal contributed its cheerful strand to 
the band that held together a happy home. 

Presently the sweet bell sounded, and all entered the 
house of God to unite, with offerings, prayer, and praise, 
in the worship of the sanctuary. 

And I said to myself, “This is the precious earthly 
Trinity,—Nature, Home, and Church!” 

Lexington, Virginia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





THE MISSION OF THE ARBUTUS. 


BY SARAH T. DODGE, 


All the morning there had been a suppressed excite- 
ment in Miss Howard’s Sunday-school, class. The girls 
had been inattentive to the lesson, and during the sing- 
ing of the hymns they seemed to be resolving themselves 
into a committee of the whole, to discuss some very 
important matter. Miss Howard was annoyed, and the 
superintendent looked surprised and pained, for this was 
the banner class of the school. The girls always knew 
the catechism lesson, were very prompt in their answers 
to questions on the review, and were looked upon as 
quite a model class for behavior. It was no wonder, 
then, that Miss Howard was ata loss to know what to 
do. Yet, from some words that she overheard, she saw 
that the girls’ minds were full of thoughts about their 
spring dresses. Moreover, being a woman, she knew 
that she might as well try to stop Niagara in flood as 
to entirely check the flow of a girl’s thoughts about her 
spring suit and bonnet, with all the responsibilities 
involved in the selection of color, shape, and trimmings. 

Finally, by a few words, and a certain indescribable 
way that was Miss Howard’s own, she succeeded in 
quieting the conference. But no sooner had the. last 
strains of the closing hymn died away, than the consulta- 
tion began again, and the girls gathered in a knot, talk- 
ing all at once—as girls will. 

Miss Howard had left the room in a discouraged state 
of mind. She loved the girls, but it pained her to think 
that their minds had been so full of spring fashions that 
they could not be interested in the lesson. 

“Tam afraid it is all my fault,” she said to herself. 
“T ought to have made the lesson more attractive to 
them. I wonder if I could not have done better if I had 
gone to the teachers’-meeting last week.” 

But if Miss Howard had heard more of their talk, she 
would have known that spring suits were a subject of 
only minor importance, and that these nimble-tongued 
girls were planning a present for her birthday, which 
was near by. 

“Now then, girls,” said Kate Wilson, as they were 
discussing the matter after Sunday-school, “I thing we 
we ought to give Miss Howard something real -nice. 
You know she gave us each a beautiful canary last 
Easter, and she is perfectly lovely any way, and I think it 
would be just lovely to give her something,” and Kate 
stopped for breath. 

“Yes,” chimed in Annie Martin, “let’s give her some 
flowers,—a pretty basket of flowers.” 

“How much shall we pay?” asked Kate. 

“ Five dollars, at least,” said Edith Lee. “That would 
be a dollar apiece. Do you all agree to that? If you 
do, we will order it this week. Then we will write a 
note, and ali sign our names, and send it with the flowers 








to Miss Howard early next Sunday morning, for that is 
her birthday. We ought to decide now. What do you 
say?” 

The girls were quick to assent to the plan—all but 
Grace Harper, a plainly dressed girl with a shy, sensitive 
face. 

“T should like to join you, girls, but I can’t promise. 
Don’t depend on me,” said Grace, and her lip quivered 
and the quick color mounted to her face. 

The girls were too considerate to ask her reason, and 
Edith said, “Never mind; we can, arrange that. We 
will sign Grace’s name to the note any way, for we don’t 
want to leave any one out.” 

Before Grace could object, the bell had stopped tolling, 
and they heard the first notes of the organ, so they hur- 
ried into church. Edith lingered to say, “Now don’t 
feel bad, Gracie, I will gladly put in your share. Papa 
gives me so much spending money, I am afraid I waste 
it awfully on candy and such things. Why, I made 
myself sick on nougat last week.” 

“No, Edith,” said Grace, “I can’t do that; you are real 
kind, but you must not put my name on the note if I 
don’t help towards buying the flowers. It is hard to 
refuse when I love Miss Howard as much as any of you 
do, but there is no help for it.” 

Edith saw that Grace was in earnest, so she went 
away wondering why she should have so much and 


While she washed the dinner dishes, so her mother could 
rest, and afterwards, while she sang some of the sweet 
old hymns with her father, she seemed to be borne up by 
an assurance that in some way a door would be opened 
out of her troubles. 

Monday morning came, and with it the cares of school. 
Grace saw none of the Sunday-school girls during the 
week, so she had almost forgotten about the present for 
Miss Howard. On Friday the matter began to take 
definite shape again in her mind, like some phantom 
form in a troubled dream, and Grace found herself wish- 
ing that there was something which she could give to 
her teacher. 

Just then a girl passed her desk with a bunch of arbu- 
tus in her hand, and with its delicate odor an inspiration 
came to Grace. She would go the woods the next day, 
and gather some arbutus for Miss Howard. But how 
could she go alone? Fred could not be spared ftom his 
work to go with her. Then the words of the text came 
again to her mind, and she knew some way would be 
provided. : 

At tea-time Fred came rushing in, threw his cap into 
a corner, and shouted “ Hurrah for a holiday to-morrow ! 
The circular saw broke to-day and the mill shuts down 
till Monday.” 

Here then was Grace’s opportunity. Fred needed no 
urging to spend an afternoon in the woods; and on 


Grace so little. She wished there might bea year of | Saturday, after Grace had swept the rooms and helped 
jubilee, such as they had learned about in the lessons of | her mother with the baking, they started out. The river 


last year. 3 


was as blue as the sky above it, and the sweet air, the 


Poor Grace’s first impulse was to go home, for she felt | robin’s notes, the spicy breath of the arbutus, and the 
so miserable; but she knew her mother would miss her | exhilarating odor of the woods telling of the resurrection 
from their pew, so she choked back the lump in her | of spring, were inspiring to Grace. She felt that she had 


throat and went into church. 


gained a victory over her discontent. The cry in her 


Through the opening service a conflict was going on in | distress had been heard, and she had been saved from 


her mind. “It isso hard to be poor,” she soliloquized. 
“T don’t believe there is another girl in the class who 


her troubles. 
Fred and Grace knew where the nicest clusters grew, 


knows anything about it. They don’t have to scrimp | and they were not long in filling their baskets. They 


and save as I do. I shouldn’t mind it so much for my- 
self either, if father and mother could have all they 
needed.” Then she looked at her father’s careworn 


had a good tramp and a happy holiday together, and as 
‘they passed the mill, on their way home, Fred could not 
resist waving his hat exultingly, and proposing a vote of 


face, and felt that his poor health and the hard times | thanks to the broken saw. 


were telling on him. Her mother, she knew, was going 
beyond her strength. She had dismissed their one ser- 
vant, and was doing all the work herself, so that Grace 
might be kept at school,—for this was her last year at the 


Grace arranged a plate of moss and arbutus, and on 
Sunday morning Fred carried it to Miss Howard with a 
card, on which was written, “ With Grace Harper’s love.” 

A little while before this, a basket of elegant green- 


Normal. Even Fred, the thirteen-year-old brother of | house flowers had arrived, with a card bearing the names 


Grace, was earning something, while she was only an 
expense. 

“T don’t spend much on my clothes,” she argued with 
herself. 
year. I wonder if I couldn’t be more saving in some 
way.” The idea seemed almost funny to her as she 
thought how she had already cut off her train to patch 
her elbows, and how she had worn the same black straw 
hat summer and winter by using a rotation of trim- 


of only four of the class. Miss Howard was quick to see 
that Grace’s name was the missing one, and as she looked 
at the costly flowers it was easy to detect the reason. 


“T haven’t had a new dress in more than a/| But when Grace’s offering came her delight knew no 


bounds. : 

“ Trailing arbutus!” she exclaimed. “I had no idea 
that it grew away out here in the West. This isthe first I 
have seen since I came from Massachusetts.” And her 
eyes grew soft as she thought of those golden spring days 


mings; for the winter feathers gave place to the poppies | long ago, when she used to gather it in “ old Berkshire” 
of the summer before, the back was made front, and the | with her brother,—her noble brother who had marched 


whole hat revamped until it was, according to Grace, 
“a restored antique.” 


away, in the dark days of’61, never to return. Thesub- 
tle fragrance of the arbutus was always associated in her 


She had mended her shoes until they were quite a| mind with him and with those dear old times; and now, 


work of art, and her gloves until only the backs of them 


in her heart of hearts, she had a feeling of inexpressible 


were presentable, and by a good many other pitiful little | gratitude to Grace. Nothing in her life of luxury and 


contrivances of this sort she had made her wardrobe 
respectable. 

“ A dollar is not much,” she said to herself, “ but there 
are enough uses for it at home. If I were to ask mother, 


ease had given her such pleasure as these simple arbutus 
sprays for many days. 

Soon Edith Lee called to go to Sunday-school with 
her. She told how the girls had wanted to sign Grace’s 


I know she would give it to me, but it would be at the | name to their card, and how she would not consent 


expense of something she needs for herself.” 
All these thoughts, and many more, filled Grace’s 


because she could not join in the gift. Miss Howard 
was touched, and knew it had cost Grace a struggle. 


mind, and it was not until the text was announced that | She laid aside the text she had already selected for her 
she awoke to a consciousness of the situation. Prayer | class to recite, and, quickly turning the leaves of her 
and hymn had been lost upon her; she would make sure | Bible, chose another. 


of the text, at least. 


In the class she thanked the girls for their kind 


Strangely enough, it seemed to be chosen especially for | remembrance, and she could scarcely keep back the tears 
Grace that morning. It was: “ This poor man cried, and | as she whispered to Grace, who sat next to her, “ I under- 


the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles.” 


stand it all, my dear girl, and your arbutus was the 


The words comforted her, and from her heart went up a | sweetest of all the flowers.” 


prayer for strength to bear her trials. Grace could not 
have told, afterwards, one word of the sermon, for she 
had been so busy applying the words of the text to her 
own case; but now the storm of her trouble was over, and 


From that day Miss Howard knew Grace as she never 
had before, and there sprang up between them a friend- 
ship that was a lasting blessing to both. It was a happy 
day for Miss Howard and her class; but no one entered 


after it came a great calm. She sat quietly throughout | more fully into the spirit of the prayer, or sang more 


the sermon, listening to the preacher’s voice, which 


joyously, than the girl in the worn gloves and “ restored ” 


brought to her no meaning words, but only seemed a | hat. 


part of the great peace that was in her heart. When 
the service was over she walked home silently. 


That afternoon Grace told her mother the whole story 
of her struggle. “ And mamma,” she said, “ it seems as if 


It was hard to keep the affair from her mother, for | our text was chosen just forme. It was, ‘Thanks be to 


Grace was naturally confiding; but she knew it would 
only pain her, so she turned her mental key upon it, and 
kept it out of sight. She was filled with astrange peace 
which the unrest of the morning could not disturb. 





God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 

Grace did not know that the text had indeed been 
chosen for her; Miss Howard kept that secret te herself, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1883. 


1. April 1.—Stmon the Sorcerer 


Acts 8: 14-% 








2 April &.—Philip and the Ethiopt 
& April 15.—Saul's Conversi 


o+e Acts 8: 26-40 
Acts 9: 1-18 





« April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ .......... 
6. April 20.—Peter Working Miracle 
6. May 6.—Peter Preaching to the Gentlles..................ccsesee 
7. May 18.—The Spread of the Gospel. 


eveeese ACs 9: 19-31 
Acts 8: 32-43 
Acts 10: 30-44 
Acts lL: 19-30 








& May 2.—Herod and Peter-........... 
8. May 27.—Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus. 
10, June 3.—At ANUOCH..............000000 
ll, June 10,—At Iconium and Lystra. 
12. June 17.—End of First Missionary Journey................0000+ Acts 14: 19-28 


1% June %4.— Review. 


wereeeeveseccesoreses sepecesssceseseeess Acts 12: 1-17 


sececenccvee seareooesers Acts 18; 13-16, and 43-52 


Acts 13: 1-12 





Acts 14: 1-18 








LESSON V., SUNDAY, APRIL 29, 1883. 
Tire: PETER WORKING MIRACLES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 9; 82-43,) 


COMMON VERSION. 


82. And it came to pass, as Peter 
passed throughout all quarters, he 
came down also to the saints 
which dwelt at Lydda. 

83. And there he found a certain 
man named Eneas, which had 
kept his bed eight years, and was 
sick of the palsy. 

%. And Peter said unto him, 
Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole: arise, and make thy bed. 
And he arose immediately. 

85. And all that dwelt at Lydda 
and Saron saw him, and turned to 
the Lord. 

36. Now there was at Joppa a 
certain disciple named Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called 
Dorcas: this woman was full of 
good works and almsdeeds which 
she did. 

37. And it came to pass in those 
days, that she was sick, and 
died: whom when they had 
washed, they laid Aer in an upper 
chamber, 

88. And forasmuch as Lydda 
was nigh to Joppa and the disci- 
ples had heard that Peter was 
there, they sent unto him two men, 
desiring Aim that he would not 
delay to come to them. 

89. Then Peter arose, and went 
with them. When he was come, 
they brought him into the upper 
chamber : and all the widows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas 
made, while she was with them. 

40. But Peter put them all forth, 
and kneeled down, and prayed ; 
and turning him to the body said, 
Tabitha, arise. And she opened 
her eyes : and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up. 

41. And he gave her his hand, 
and lifted her up; and when he 
had called the saints and widows, 
he presented her alive. 

42, And it was known through- 
out all Joppa; and many believed 
in the Lord. 

48. And it came to pass, that he 
tarried many days in Joppa with 
one Simon a tanner. 





REVISED VERSION. 


82 And it came to pass, as Peter 
went throughout all parts, he 
came down also to the saints 

83 which dwelt at Lydda. And 
there he found a certain man 
named neas, which had kept 
his bed eight years; for he was 

$4 palsied. And Peter said unto 
him, Aneas, Jesus Christ 
healeth thee: arise, and make 
thy bed. And straightway he 

85 arose. And all that dwolt at 
Lydda and in Sharon saw him, 
and they turned to the Lord. 

86 Now there was at Joppa a 
certain disciple named Tabi- 
tha, which by interpretation is 
called ! Dorcas: this woman 
was full of good works and 
almsdeeds which she did. 

87 And it came to pass in those 
days, that she fell sick, and }, 
died: and when they had 
washed her, they laid her in 

88 an upper chamber. And as 
Lydda was nigh unto Joppa, 
the disciples, hearing that 
Peter was there, sent two men 
unto him, intreating him, 
Delay not to come on unto us, 

89 And Peter arose and went with 
them. And when he was 
come, they brought him into 
the upper chamber: and all 
the widows stood by him weep- 
ing, and shewing the coats and 
garments which Dorcas made, 
while she was with them. 

40 But Peter put them all forth, 
and kneeled down, and prayed; 
and turning to the body, he 
said, Tabitha, arise. And she 
opened her eyes; and when 
she saw Peter, she sat up. 

41 And he gave her his hand, and 
raised her up; and calling the 
saints and widows, he pre- 

42 sented her alive. And it be- 
came known throughout all 
Joppa; and many believed on 

43 the Lord. And it came to pass, 
that he abode many days in 
Joppa with one Simon a 
tanner. 


1 That is, Gazelle, 





LESSON PLAN. 
- Torro o¥ THE QUARTER: bee through Falth and Fidelity to 


Lxssox TOPIC: The Power of Christ. 


1. A Great Cure, v. 32-35. 

2. A Great Loss, v. 36-39. 

3. A Great Restoration, v. 40-43, 
Goupen Text: Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.—Acts 9 : 34. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


_ Darty Home Reaprineos: 


M.—Matt.8: 1-13. The power of Christ over disease. 

T. —Matt. 9 : 18-26. The power of Christ over death. 
W.—John 14: 1-14. The promise of power in Christ's name. 
T. —Jobhn 16: 16-24. The promise of favors in Christ's name. 
The promise of power reiterated. 
$.—Acts 8: 1-16., Power in Christ’s name exercised. 
$.—Acts 4:1-12. Power in Christ's name testified. 


F, —Acts 1; 1-T1, 


Christ the Saviour. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. A GREAT CURE. 


i. The Churches Visited : 
Went throughout all parts . 


They sent ee poo papal and John us 8:14). ‘4 
villages é Samaritans (Acts 8; 25) 
oalled to be saints (Rom. 1': 7). ‘ » 


Beleved of Gx 


il. The Paisied Man Healed : 
L. The Man. 


Aineas, which had kept his bed for eight years 


wes eg hehe. es ee rea, 
bn and e ears ln rm: 
Bringing unto him e of the palay (Mark 2 : 8, . 


. to the saints. . . at Lydda, 


“ee 





Se ee 


2. The Apostle. 
Peter said, Aineas, Jesus Christ healeth thee ; arise, ete. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk (Acts 8 : 6). 
Seeing that he had faith... said. . stand upright (Acts 14: 10), 
charge thee in the name of Jesus ‘Christ to come out (Acts 16 : 18). 
3. The Cure. 
And straightway he arose. 
And straightway the man was made whole (John 5: 9). 


And straightway he received his sight (Mark 10 : 52). 
Straightway the damsel rose up (Mark 5 ; 42). 
ill, The People Believing : 
All... atlydda... saw... turned to the Lord, 
A great number that believed turned unto the — (Acts 11; 21). 
Repent ye therefore, and turn again (Acts 3: 19 
Except ye turn ... ye shall in no wise enter (Matt. 18 : 3). 
1. The Lord's servants ry ~-y of work to do in the Lord’s field. 
2. The Lord’s servants in doing their duty find many a case that 
calls forth their deepest sympathy. 
3. The Lord's servants are often able, in the Lord’s name, to speak 
those words that bring healing to souls made helpless with sin. 
4. The Lord's servants never attempt to do the work of the Lord in 


their own name. 

6. = yon s ‘epeoman find that one good work leads on to others 
st 

6. The Ford's rd's veervants find that on account of one good work many 


are led to believe. 


Il. A GREAT LOSS. 
1, Dorcas Living : 
This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds. 
Let her own works praise her fn the gates (Prov. 31 : 31) 
Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit (iobn 15 : 8). 
Being filled with the fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1; 11). 
Created in Christ Jesus for good works (Eph. 2: 10). 


ll. Dorcas Dead: 
It came to pass . . . that she fell sick, and died. 
For we must needs die, and are as water a (2 Kings 14; 14). 


For he seeth that wise men die (Psa. 4 
Blessed are the dead which die in the akark (Rey. 14 : 13). 


lll. Dorcas Mourned: 
1, Sending for the Apostle. 
Sent two men, intreating him, Delay not to come wnto us. 
Send ... that I may run to the man of God (2 Kings 4: 22). 
Fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him to come (Luke 8: 41), 
Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick (John 11: 4). 
2. Weeping before the Apostle. 
Stood by him weeping, and showing the coats . .. Dorcas made. 
The memory of the just is blessed (Prov. 10: 7). 
When the wicked perish there is shouting (Prov. 11: 10). 
That... this woman hath done shall be. . . amemorial (Matt. 26: 13). 
p The good are the really rich. Those who are full of good works 


and of a eeds are better off than those with full bank 
accounts. 

2. Good works are the test of my 4 sao If one is not fruitful in 
get works, he is not joined to Ch 

8. The are not spared b Death within of their good works. 
His sickle cuts down the fairest flowers as well as the obnoxious 


weeds. 
4 Death shows how much the good are Reeweranen, as it shows, 
also, the little value of a money popularity. 
5. The deeds of the good remain to testify for them after death has 
taken them away. 


Ill. A GREAT RESTORATION, 


I. The Restoration: 
1, Praying. 
Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed. 
O Lord my God , . . let this child's soul come unto him (1 ms 17; 21). 
Shut the door upon them twain, and prayed (2 Kings 4: 
Put them all forth ... goeth in where the child was (Murk ‘6: 40). 
% Commanding. 
Turning to the body, he said, Tabitha, arise. 
He saith ... Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise (Mark 5: 41). 
He.cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth (John 11: 43). 
He said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise (Luke 7: 14). 
8. Coming to Life. 

She opened her eyes, and when wr saw Peter, she sat up. 

The child sneezed seven times, and . ned his eyes g 2 Kings 4: 35). 
Straightway the damsel rose up, and on ked Ware ?: 5: 

He that was dead sat up, and began to speak (Luke 7 15 

ll. The Presentation: ‘ 

Called the saints and widows, he presented her alive. 
Elijah took the child ... delivered him unto his mother (1 Kings 17: 
He gave him to his mother (Luke 7: 15). 

Women received their dead by a resurrection (Heb. 11: 85). 
it. The Effect : 

It became known . . . and many believed on the Lord. 
Jews whieh . . . beheld that which he did believed (John 11: 45). 
Many believed on his name, Lempecne | his signs (John 2: 23). 

The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified (Acts °: 17). 

1. The word of power can never be spoken except by prayer to Him 

who is the source of power, 

The word of power cannot be 
The word of power will be pr 
The word of power is needed in order to awaken those dead in 
tres and sins. 
The word of power will have results growing out of results— 
many will believe because of a single sou! restored to life. 


23). 


ken except through faith. 


2. 
8. uctive of visible effects. 
4. 
5. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MIRACLES. 
1, How Characterized : 
As marvelous things a St 
As marvelous works ( 20: re : 5). 
As signs and wonders (Jer. 32: a; ~*~ 16: 1; John4: 
ir 2 Cor. 12: 12). 


2. How Performed : 
By the power of God (John 8: 2; Acts 14: 3; 15:12; 19:11). 
By the power of Christ (Matt. 10:1; Acts 3:6; 9: 34), 
a8 me wer of the Holy Spirit (Matt. 12: 28: Rom. 15: 19 ; 1 Cor, 


By “Taith (Matt. 17: 20; 21: 21; John 14: 12; Lace 3:16; 6:8). 
Not wrought by man’s own power (Acts 3; 12). 


3. Their Purpose : 
To manifest the glory of God and of his Son (John 11 : 4), 
To manifest the works of God (John 9 : 3). 
Were evidences of a divine commission (Exod. 4: 1-5 ; Mark 16: 
20 ; Heb. 2: 4). . 
A proof of the Messiahship of Christ (Matt. 11; 4-6; John 5:36; Acts 
9 


48; 1 Cor. 


: 22). 
Insufficient of themselves to produce conversion (Luke 16 ; 31). 





LESSON SURROUN \DINGS 


INTERVENING EventTs.—None. 

Trme.—Authorities vary from A. D. 33 to A. D. 43. Bible 
wargin, A. D. 38. 

Puaces.—1l.. Lydda. The same as the ancient Lud or 
Lod, and now called Ludd. It was situated in the plain of 
Sharon, about nine miles nearly south-east of Joppa, on the 
road from that city to Jerusalem. It seems to have been 


seman epee 








built by the Benjaminites (1 Chron. 8: 12), and by them was 
possessed after the captivity (Neh. 11: 31-35). Vespasian 
gave it the name of Diospolis, or City of Jupiter, but the old 
name adhered and outlived the new. It has been honored 
in modern times as the reputed birthplace and burial-place of 
St. George, the patron saint of England. A church was built 
to his memory by Justinian, it is said, that was destroyed 
by the Saracens, but rebuilt by the Crusaders. After many 
demolitions and restorations, it finally fell into ruins. The 
Moslems have built a mosque in the western end, and lately 
the eastern part has been built into a Greek church. As 
the city of St. George, Lydda is held in much honor by 
the Muslims, it being one of their traditions that at the gate 


| of the city will be the scene of the final conflict between 


Christ and Antichrist. Joppa, or Yafa, meaning beauty. 
The modern name is Jaffa or Yafa. It is a seaport town of 
Palestine, about forty miles north-west of Jerusalem, of which 
city it was the port in the days of Solomon, and has so 
remained down to the present day. At Joppa was landed 
the timber from Lebanon used in the first building of the 
temple (2 Chron. 2: 16), and in its rebuilding aiter the 
Captivity (Ezr. 3:7). At Joppa, Jonah took ship for 
Tarshish (Jon.1: 3). Here lived “Simon the tanner,” by 
the seaside, upon whose house-top Peter had his “ vision of 
tolerance” (Acts 10: 9-16). During the Crusades, Joppa 
was taken and re-taken several times by the opposing forces. 
It has been sacked three times since coming under the rule 
of the Turks,—once by the Arabs in 1722, by the Mamelukes 
in 1775, and by Napoleon I. in 1799. The modern town is 
increasing in numbers, its population now being estimated at 
above eight thousand. 

Prrsons.—1. Peter on a tour of apostolical inspection and 
service. 2, A®neas, a believer, at Lydda, afflicted with palsy. 
3. Tabitha (gazelle); the Greek name having the same signiii- 
cation is Dorcas. 4. Simon the tanner. 5. “Saints and 
widows,” ete. 

CrrcumstTancts.—The narrative now turns from Saul to: 
Peter. Persecution has ceased: and now that there is rest. 
among the churches, Peter takes the opportunity to visit 
them for the purpose of inspecting and strengthening them. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And it came to pass that, as Peter went throwgh all’ 
parts, (or, as Peter was going through all parts,) he came down 
also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda. For some time the 
apostles made Jerusalem their headquarters, yet not with- 
out leaving the city for any special occasion tht might arise. 
Such was the religious movement in Samaria (8: 14), which. 
seemed to the apostles to require the presence of two of their 
number. Some time afterwards, when Jerusalem was quiet, 
and no special need of their continuance there seemed to 
exist, they might be called, in providence and by the Spirit, 
to go on preaching tours. Peter, in particular, is spoken of in 
this chapter as going to the sea-coast to Lydda. The time 
when this took place may have been eight years, or there- 
abouts, after the ascension of the Lord; and it is remarkable 
that again he follows the steps of the evangelist Philip 
(8: 40). It was nothing in Lydda especially, so far as we 
know, that took him to that city. He came there as he went 
throughout all parts, or as he was on an extended tour through 
parts where the gospel had already been preached. (The 
verb, to go through, here used, is found in Greek twelve times 
in Luke’s Gospel, twenty-one in Acts, and twelve in the rest 
of the New Testament. It denotes to pass through, pass 
along, pass on to a certain terminus, pass hither and thither). 
The present participle, “while he was passing through,” or 
along, shows that Lydda was only one point of his journey. 
Lydda was an old town, Lydd, or Ludd, in the plain of Sharon, 
nine miles from Joppa, which at length had the heathen 
name of Diospolis attached to it. It was in the territé®y 
assigned to Benjamin, was built by a Benjamite (1 Chron. 
8: 12), and was occupied by men of that tribe after the return 
of thecaptivity (Neh.11; 35). Just before the Jewish war it 
was destroyed by the proconsul of Syria, Cestius Gallus.— He 
came down also (from Jerusalem, as the usual expression is) 
to the saints. This phrase seems to show that his tour was 
undertaken to see what was the condition of the Christians. 

Verse 33.—And there he found a certain man named Alneas 
(the name is slightly different from that of Virgil’s hero, . 
Pnetas in Greek), who had kept his bed eight years: for he was 
palsied : Literally, who had been lying down on a pallet for, 
or since, eight years; for he was one that had the palsy. 

Verse 34.—And Peter said unto him, Aineas, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole (or, is making thee whole at this moment) : 
arise, and make thy bed: Or, more exactly, arise and spread 
(thy bed) for thyself. The last word is evidently emphatic; 
“ Arise from thy bed, and spread it for thyself, instead of hay- 
ing another adjust it for thee.” He was to do this in order 
to show the reality of the miracle.—And straightway he arose : 
Luke does not add,—possibly because he thought it needless, — 
“make thy pallet for thyself ;” but may not the sense be, not 
a command to do this, but an assurance, in the form of a 
command, that he would make his own bed for the future? 
It may differ thus from John 5: 9, where the infirm map. 
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carries his bed and walks away from the pool,—a greater” 


mark of recovered strength. 

Verse 35.—And all that dwelt at Lydda and in Sharon: 
Literally, who inhabited Lydda and the (plain of ) Sharon. 
The latter is the great plain and pasturage ground so called, 
and here, as in the Hebrew, which the Septuagint follows 
more or less, it has the definite article— Turned unto the Lord 
(Jesus): That is, with faith in Christ and profession of 
repentance. This is often spoken of the conversion of Gentiles, 
but probably the converts were many of them Jews in this 
quarter. Compare, for the use of the word in relation to the 
Jews, Acts 26: 20. 

Verse 36.—Now there was at Joppa a certain (female) disciple 
named Tabitha, which by interpretation (that is by transla- 
tion) is called (in Greek) Dorcas. The name is in Chaldee 
Tebetha, in Hebrew Tsebe, the roe or antelope, often spoken 
of in the Old Testament in allusions to its timidity, beauty, 
grace, and the flavor of its flesh. The gazelle, called Dorcas 
by the Greeks on account of its bright, flashing eyes, is trans- 
ferred, as a name, to a woman.—T his woman was full of good 
works and alms deeds which she did (or “ abounded in good deeds 
and acts of charity which she was wont to do”). 

Verse 37.—And it came to pass in those days, that she fell sick 
and died ; and when they had washed her, etc.: The custom of 
washing a corpse speedily after death, to which anointing 
with oil was sometimes added, was not uncommon in the 
ancient world. Among the Greeks this was as old as Homer 
(Iliad 18, 350) ; and in Plato’s Pheedo, Socrates is made to say 
(115 A.), “It is better that I should bathe and then drink the 
poison, and not give the women the trouble of washing the 
dead body.” —T hey laid her in an upper chamber: Some texts 
have the upper chamber, which was conformable to the fact 
that one upper chamber seems to have included all the upper 
part of the house. Compare 1:13; 20: 8, the only places, 
besides the two in this chapter, where the word occurs in the 
New Testament. A synonymous word, meaning an apart- 
ment above the ground-floor, is used in speaking of the upper 
room where the Lord celebrated the Passover with his dis- 
ciples (Mark 14:15; Luke 22:12). This, it seems, was 
approached by a stairway starting near the outer hall door. 

Verse 38.—And as Lydda was nigh unto Joppa, the disciples, 
hearing (or, as they had heard) that Peter was there, sent two men 
unto him, intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us: The 
distance between the two towns is given above at nine Eng- 
lish miles. Elsewhere it is estimated as from ten to twelve. 
Peter, therefore, could be conveyed to Lydda in about two 
hours. Delay not: Here the direct form of speech is used 
instead of the indirect, or the infinitive, which appears in 
some inferior texts. Entreating him not to hesitate or be 
slow tocome. The need of haste seems to proceed from the 
practice of speedy burial among the Jews, of which we have 
already spoken. The Greek word rendered “delay,” a very 
common one in Greek, occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. 'o come on unto us: Compare verse 32, “To come 
on in your circuit as far as unto us.” It seems, from the 
expression “on to us,” that he had not yet been at Joppa. 
If so, he had come to Joppa, either along the seacoast from 
Ceesarea on the north, or from the south, and not on the 
direct road from Jerusalem to that seaport. 

Verse 89.—And when he was come (literally, whom, when 
hehad arrived) they brought (him) into the upper chamber. And 
all the widows stood by him, weeping: They gathered around 
the apostle, renewing their expressions of grief, as he entered. 
—And showing the coats and garments (literally, coats and gar- 
ments, as many as, etc.): By coats are intended the wnder- 
garments ; by garments, the upper. And it is implied that 
these were for the poor, or for poor widows. Perhaps it is 
not hypercritical to say that there is a reason for the absence 
of the article before coats and garments. Many she must have 
made which the poor were wearing, and which could not be 
pointed at. The widows showed to the apostle the ready- 
made ones not yet given away; so that the sense is “ showed 
coats and garments, how many (what a quantity) of them 
Dorcas used to make while she was with them.” 

Verse 40.—But Peter put them all forth: In order to be 
alone with God and Christ, so that no disturbing influences 
on his soul should hinder the work, otherwise his faith and 
God’s power could not concur. Compare Mark 4: 40, Luke 
8: 51, where Christ “put all out,” but for a different reason. 
—And kneeled down and prayed, and, turning to the body, he said, 
Tabitha, arise: It is worth remarking that Luke, the Greek, 
in verse 39, calls her Dorcas, but Peter calls her by her 
Aramean name, Tabitha.—And she opened her eyes, and when 
she saw Peter she sat up: That is, lifted herself up in bed. 

Verse 41.—And he gave her his hand, and raised her up: 
That is, the bed being either on the floor or being a low 
pallet, he helped her to stand up on her feet upon the bed.— 





And calling the saints and widows, he presented her alive. The | 
saints: This term in the plural, standing for the consecrated | 
believers in Christ, by profession holy and set apart for God, | 
is found in a multitude of instances in the Epistles, but does | 
not occur in the Gospels, except in Matthew 27: 52, where 
it is used of the old Jewish men of God. Compare, besides | 
verses 13 and 32 of this chapter, 26:10. Presented her: Placed | 
her by their side. 


and many believed in the Lord (Jesus): This probably led him 
to make Joppa his place of abode.—He abode many days in 
Joppa with one Simon a tanner. Many days: A considerable 
number of days. See the note on verse 23 above. With one 
Simon a tanner: Probably a Christian. His profession was 
not, it is said, in good repute among the Jews, as having to 
do with skins of dead animals. His house is said, in the 
vision and in the narrative of it given by Cornelius, to have 
been near the seaside, which was a convenient place for his 
occupation, on account of the use of salt in the manufacture 
of leather. 





DORCAS’S TWO LIVES. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The beginning of the passage selected for the lesson to-day 
furnishes a most interesting account of what might be called 
“the ministry of suffering.” This man with the short biog- 
raphy preached a sermon eight years’ long, on patience and 
hope for a theme, and with a couch for his pulpit. Journey- 
ing round among the little towns near Jerusalem, Simon 
Peter came to what is now called Lud, an insignificant vil- 
lage before this miracle occurred, but deemed famous enough 
afterwards to be credited as the birthplace of the patron 
Saint George of England. So we might as well learn at once, 
that one good man can sometimes make a whole town historic. 

Whatever homiletic instruction there is to be gathered on 
this occasion can be better linked with the story of Dorcas 
by itself, and we can use the healing of Eneas for an illus- 
tration likewise, the suggestions being the same in both 
cases. 

The scene shifts to the sea-coast. Lydda is nowhere else 
mentioned in the New Testament, but the name of Joppa 
is familiar. The name means “beautiful.” To this town 
Hiram sent his cedars and firs for Solomon’s temple. From 
this port Jonah set sail when fleeing from the Lord. Here 
once abode a woman, concerning whom we now learn that 
she enjoyed the rare privilege of living two lives; she died, 
and was raised again by miracle. 

I. The life of Dorcas comes, first, under our examination. 
The brief biography is exceedingly full, though it is com- 
prised in a single verse: Acts 9: 36. 

1. Her appearance. It is a most absurd, but quite com- 
mon, notion which lies in the popular mind, that women who 
are good and pious and useful must be necessarily somewhat 
commonplace in their looks, plain and uninviting. The 
name given to this excellent Christian worker suggests that 
she was attractive and graceful. Her Aramaic name was 
Tabitha; translated into Greek it became Dorcas ; both words 
mean “a gazelle;” applied to her, we imagine it signified 
that she was a lovely and beautiful woman, full of alertness 
and grace. Are we sure we are just amiable nowadays when 
we think and speak of an industrious middle-aged lady in 
the church, sewing and basting, and packing goods for the 
poor? If some one says she’ is named Tabitha or Dorcas, 
why do we say we know exactly how she looks? 

2. Her character. Qne word is here employed, nowhere to 
be discovered besides in the Bible, and occurring so seldom 
in classical Greek that some assert it was here invented for 
this occasion; a great lesson is in it. Dorcas is called “a 
disciple ;” in its ordinary application this means a learner, 
but the term here is new, and signifies a female learner. 
Those were days of degradation for the weaker sex until 
Christianity came. Dorcas was a student of God’s will and 
God’s word; she was a child of the Highest by faith; she 
was the bright good woman she was, because she was a true 
Christian woman. 

8. Her activity. The main thing told of this Gazelle in 
the story is,as might have been expected, concerning her 
activity. She could not have merited the name of the agile 
creature which is one of the fleetest denizens of the desert, 
if she had not been as brisk as she was affectionate. So we 
mark closely here that the verse declares she was “full” of 
love and zeal. 

It is best to draw our lessons of instruction out of the his- 
tory at once, before any one of them slips away from remem- 
brance. 

To begin with, recollect this: “ Handsome is that handsome 
does.” The adage is not in the Bible, but there are many 
fine illustrations of its truth. The main thing told of this 
excellent woman in Joppa was her eflicient benevolence and 
charity to the poor. There is a mystery in such things; 
when a Christian lady, with self-sacrifice and patient industry, 
gives herself to real work for those who are in trouble, there 
springs up & rare, new, unconsciows beauty even in her fea- 
tures, which spreads over her whole life like sweet, bright 
sunshine. 

Then notice likewise that Dorcas was “ full of good works,”’ 
and not of good wishes alone. She took hold with a practi- 
cal skill and employed her previous attainments. So her 
needle was as noble as Moses’ rod, or David's sling, or 
Shamgar’s ox-goad ; for it was her answer to the Lord’s ques- 
tion: Exod. 4: 2. 

And then recollect that all these works were done by, not 


| the “Dorcas Society of Joppa,” but by Dorcas. Evidently, 


Verses 42, 43.—And it became known throughout all Joppa, | this was not a woman who bought off from labor by a con- 











tribution to the collector. It is interesting to observe that 
the New Revision clings to the old term ; Dorcas did not give 
alms-gifts, but did “alms-deeds.” Perhaps she was so busy 
in making “ coats and garments,” that she had no time to make 
an Association. Some people lose a great deal of force in run- 
ning around to get machines, and then lose more yet in run- 
ning the machines they get. Organization sometimes helps 
very much indeed ; but too much organization is apt to hinder. 
It has been known that the election of one secretary has taken 
more effort and fervor of zeal than would have fitted out three 
missionary boxes. 

II. Now we have something to learn about the death of 
Dorcas. The story grows picturesque more and more as 
we move forward in the study of it. Let us quietly pick up 
the lessons. 

1. Even the best of people may die early. The account of 
the circumstances given here is brief, but very sweetly sug- 
gestive (v. 37). Twice before this have we had a reference 
made to the customs of decent Christian burial; it gives us a 
hint that already had the grand doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body begun to bear fruit in the reverent faith of the 
apostles. The fact that Dorcas was so mourned, and the fact 
that when she was resuscitated into a new life she was dismissed 
into the love and care of those who needed her, intimates that 
she was not as yet an old woman, nor had she outlived her 
welcome. The unconscious impression is produced that she 
was even a person of delicacy and refinement. When we pause 
to think a moment of her, lying there in that cool, clean, upper 
room in the grand majesty of death, everything seems gentle, 
refined, and womanly. 

2. Even Christian people may mournsometimes. While we 
contrast this scene with the noisy performance at the death of 
Jairus’s daughter, we yet perceive how thoroughly Oriental 
were these demonstrations of grief (v.39). There is a wonder- 
ful pathos in the gestures of those worried “widows” whom 
Dorcas in her busy life had attached to her. Scholars will 
notice a delicate turn in the voice of the verb here which shows 
that what they pointed towards were the garments they them- 
selves had on. It is an illustration of that unconscious osten- 
tation of deep affliction, the egotism of real mourning, so often 
displayed by afflicted people: “She did this for me, she said 
this to me.” 

3. We are bound to weep with those that weep. Very fine 
example is this of the oneness of sympathy and interest 
among the primitive believers; they sent up to Lydda for 
Simon Peter to come and aid them with counsel in their 
sore distress. 

III. Thus we reach the study of the resurrection of Dorcas. 
Peter’s action must be laid alongside of Elisha’s (2 Kings 4: 
33). Also with Christ’s (Mark 5:-40, 41). 

1. It was done by the sovereign and miraculous power of 
God. All talk about collusion, trick, animal magnetism, 
shamming of death, is sheer nonsense, not worth discussing. 

2. But Simon’s faith shines more illustriously than ever. 
When the rationalists point to his close imitation of the 
“Talitha” of Jesus in his “Tabitha” we may thank them for 
a beautiful suggestion ; it is likely he did think of his Master 
then. ’ 

3. Imagine Dorcas’s surprise when she first opened her eyes. 
Here she was back in the world again. How strange it is to 
discover that no one of those persons who were raised from 
the dead ever attempted to tell the story of what they saw or 
heard. 

4 So this woman began life again, and had a new start. 
She could now, perhaps, retrieve old mistakes. She could 
make more preparation for dying by and by. As one of the 
ancient Christian poets said of Lazarus, she was superstes sibi,— 
her own survivor. 

5. Still she did not set up for a saint, and go on exhibition. 
She simply went to work once more among the widows. All 
Joppa heard of it, and many believed in the Lord. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Peter passed throughout all quarters (v.32). As Peter was 
a leader and overseer in the apostolic work, Peter must keep 
a personal watch on all the field. No man can be a success- 
ful leader and overseer in any larger field than he looks 
after personally. The best pulpit work in the world can 
never take the place of pastoral work; nor can a pastor’s 
pastoral work be more extensive than the field traversed by 
the pastor personally. So it is with the work of a superin- 
tendent in the Sunday-school. Only so far as he knows the 
particular wants of his classes severally, and the special 
qualities and relative worth and efficiency of his teachers 
separately, can he be a superintendent of those classes or 
of those teachers. 


He found a certain man . . . which had kept his bed eight 


years (v. 33). Eight years is a long time to wait for a cure; 
isn’t it? Byt even when a man has waited eight vears with- 
out any sign of help for him, he has no need to despair. 
Peter’s first miracle was on a man who had waited forty 
yearsforacure. And here he finds a man who had been help- 
less only one-fifth ofthattime. Eight yearsis not so very long, 
after all, when you compare it with forty years. There is 
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hope in this thought for others than Eneas. If your special and trusted in, because of the power shown in the working 


trouble has weighed on you for now eight years, its lifting 
may be just at hand. If four times eight years have passed 
without any lightening of your burden, even yet there may 
be a cure for you. “Ye have need of patience,” as well as 
of faith. 

Jesus Christ healeth thee (v.34). He who saves from sin, can 
save from the effects of sin. He who heals the soul, can heal 
the body also, “Whether is easier to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee; or to say, Arise and walk?” Of course Jesus 
Christ can cure diseases to-day, as he healed them while he 
was here in the flesh. And we can still go, in prayer and in 


faith, and trust ourselves to Jesus, for the cure of both our | 
spiritual and our bodily diseases, or for our spiritual gain | 


through our bodily disorders. Jesus Christ the Healer, as 
well as Jesus Christ the Saviour, is “the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever.” 

This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did 
(v. 836). She was evidently running-over full. 
one ever shows a fullness, or anything like a fullness, of good 
works or of almsdeeds, until his or her works and deeds do 
run over. There is no such thing as being just full enough 
of good works and almsdeeds to know it one’s self, and not 
have anybody else know it. Good works and almsdeeds 
come from a running stream; not from a stagnant pool. 
And the only way to keep always full of these is to be always 
giving them out. It was the “almsdeeds which she did,” 
that this woman was full of. Those are the only almsdeeds 
which are of the filling sort. Almsdeeds which we inten led 
to do, or which we might have done, or which we ought to 
have done, but which we neglected, never fill us up. The 
more good works and the more almsdeeds we do, the fuller 
of them we shall be. 

Intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us (v. 38). Prompt- 
ness is a large element in Christian help. It is often quite 
as important to do a good work at once, as to attempt it at all. 
If you see a man on the railroad track unconscious of an 
approaching train, it is of little use to warn him of his dan- 
ger unless you do it without delay. If a physician is sum- 
moned to a man who has taken poison, or who is bleeding to 
death, it is now or never, to respond to that call. So in 
many a word of kindly warning or of loving sympathy, and 
in many a deed of generous and thoughtful ministry ; delay 
is fatal. Yet how many things we think of saying to, or 
doing for, others, out of a spirit of sympathy, or of compas- 
sion, or of fidelity, which we let go unsaid or undone, because 
we do not act at once on the generous and noble impulse. 

All the widows stood by him weeping, and showing the coats and 
garments which Dorcas made, while she was with them (v. 39). 
There is such a thing as gratitude which is more than an 
expectation of future favors. Loving words and deeds make 
grateful memories in the hearts of those who have received 
them. Those who look for legacies from the estates of men 
and women who were full of riches which they held on to 
as long as they lived, have no such sorrow for the dead, no 
such grateful recollections of them, as do those who have 
coats and garments, and gifts of affection and sympathy, which 
they received while the now qead givers were yet with them. 
If you want to be mourned when you are dead, you must 
arrange for it in some other way than by legacies. It is 
those whom you ministered to while you were yet with them, 
who will honestly and heartily mourn you—if you are 
mourned at all. 

Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed (v. 40). 
Giving one’s self up to tears of sympathy with weeping 
mourners, is not always the best thing to do in an hour of 
sorrow. There may be more hope of our help to those who 
mourn, by our turning away from them in order to our closer 
communion with God in their behalf, than by our sitting by 
their sides to mingle our tears with theirs. If we are to 
seek God’s help for them, we need to be alone with God. 
And if we cannot secure help for them through God’s inter- 
position, how can we hope to help them at all? 

Calling the saints and widows, he presented her alive (v.41). It 
was for the mourning saints and widows that Peter had 
interceded with God. Dorcas was well enough off when she 
had gone to be with her Lord; but those who were left 
behind had need of her: so Peter asked that she be restored 
to this life, to begin again her running over with good works 
and almsdeeds, which she wassure to be doing. It was right 
for Peter to think of the needy saints and widows; rather 
than of the godly Dorcas alone. All of us have a duty to 
make prominent the needs of those who are about us, sorrow- 
ing; and to do and to endure what is necessary in their 
behalf. There are a good many who, if they thought only 
of themselves, would be glad to be as Dorcas was when Peter 
kneeled by her bedside ; who ought to consent to be lifted up 
anew from their couch of weariness, in order to be presented 
afresh to those who love them, and who need their loving 
eare. And it is right for us to ask God to prolong and 
renew the lives of those who are full of good works and alms- 
deeds, even if they would be better off, so far as they alone are 
concerned, if they were to depart and be with Christ, as per- 
haps they are longing to. ; 

Many believed on the Lord (v, 42). Not Peter, but the Lord 
whom Peter represented and heralded, was to be believed on 


| of these miracles. And this should be the result of all 


preaching and teaching and well-doing and holy living on 


the part of the followers of Jesus. Anything short of this is 


a failure of the whole. The question is not, Do your people, 


| or your scholars, or your children, or your friends, believe in 


| you? but itis rather, Do they believe on Him whose you 
are, and whom you serve? That is the test question concern- 
‘ing your success as a disciple of Jesus. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


Passing from the last lesson to this, we come into a dif- 


_ Christian courage, but of Christian sympathy; no distrust 





else was a widow. Probably she was not affluent. She was 
not the almoner of some one else’s bounty, nor did she em- 
ploy any one to dispense her charities for her. She herself 
made the garments that she gave away,—thus tripling their 
value in the eyes of those who received them. “This woman 
was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did.” Others 


, did some—she did much. She was not full merely of good 
| words. Her outward works were the result of an inward 


state. She herself was full of good works and of almsdeeds, 
and the poor were helped accordingly. What she did for 
them was not done out of a sense of duty, or grudgingly, but 
because she loved to do it. She was “full” of what she was 
doing—necessity was laid upon her. Hence when she died, 


| the widows mourned not for the loss of her help, but for the 
ferent atmosphere. In this is no exhibition of splendid | loss of her. 


IV. It Shows the Sweep of Death.—“ And it came to pass in 


| of a sincere worker for Christ, but the most implicit confi- | those days, that she fell sick and died.” Tabitha, the good! 


contrary, to restore health and strength to the living and life 
‘ to the dead; no speaking the word of the Lord with bold- 
ness, but a quiet utterance of commands that bring about 
‘ wonderful results. Short as our lesson is, it brings before us 
| two remarkable miracles: It is worthy of note, preliminarily, 
: how little is made of these miracles. There is no emphasis 
placed upon them; the account concerning them is notably 
| brief; there is no effort to make an impression in their 
| recital. The facts are simply, concisely stated, and then left 
| without comment or “improvement.” And yet one of the 
| miracles was no less a thing than the bringing of the dead 
: back to life,—the first exhibition of such a power in the 
‘apostles! Uninspired writers would have been apt to 
have made more of such a display of apostolic power. But 
| the inspired penmen were more wisely guided. They did 
' not make so much of miracles as of doctrine. With them 
! miracles were incidents, while the preaching of the Word, 
the presentation of the truth as it is in Christ, was every- 
| thing. 
| Let us see what truths the record of these two miracles 
contain for ourselves and those whom we teach : 
| L.clt Shows that the Miracles were Incidents merely in Peter's 
| Work.—Peter was making an apostolical tour among the 
| churches. Like a good general, he was going over the district 
| where his forces were distributed, to inspect the different sta- 
| tions, and see what points needed instruction and strengthen- 
| ing. His thought was not concerning the working of advertis- 
ing miracles, but of building up the Church. In the course of 
Peter’s tour he came “ to the saints which dwelt at Lydda.” 
Note why the term “saints” was applied to believers. It was 
because they were consecrated to God, and hence holy, rather 
than because of the evident holiness of their lives. No one 
; now can become a believer in Christ and a follower of his 
without becoming “a saint” according to the New Testament 
meaning. At a later date at Antioch the saints began to be 
called Christians. 

II. It Shows the Power of Christto Heal.—The case of AEneas 
was desperate. For eight years he had been obliged to keep 
his bed. His disease was one that was incurable. From 
any medical treatment there was no hope of cure. And yet 
with the utterance of a few simple words, A2neas was restored 
to health and strength, and to all the possibilities of life. 
“Peter said unto him, Aineas, Jesus Christ healeth thee; 
arise, and makethy bed.” Observe: 1. The healer. Jesus isthe 
healer; not the apostle. That fact Peter conveys in his 
announcement to Aineas. Peter turns the attention of the 
palsied man to Jesus Christ. Evidently Aneas knew of 
Jesus and of his power. He needed not to ask who Jesus 
was. In Aneas there was faith enough in Christ to respond 
to the assurance that Peter gaveto him. 2. Z'he declaration. 
“ #neas, Jesus Christ healeth thee.” Mark the quiet con- 
fidence and power of the declaration, and also its abruptness. 
There is no leading up to the miraculous healing as in the 
case of the lame man at the gate of the temple (3: 4-6). By 
his faith, 4Zneas was prepared for an immediate performance 
of the miracle. Note the tense of the verb, “healeth,”— 
healeth now. For Aineas now was the accepted time, and now 
was the day of salvation. If any soul is ever to be recovered 
from its paralysis of sin, it must convert the future into the 
present tense,—must cease to hear “Jesus Christ will heal 
thee,” and, instead, hear the gracious words, “ Jesus Christ 
healeth thee.” No one comes into the kingdom of Christ 
except in some now. 3. T'hecommand. “ Arise, and make thy 
bed.” There is short work, and a complete work, where 
the helpless meet in faith with the Saviour. There was no 
necessity for Aineas longer to keep to his bed. Upon it was 
no place for a well man to be. He was to arise, and show by 
his arising and by his doing that which for years others had 
done for him, that Jesus Christ had healed him. By obedi- 
ence he was to put forth faith enough to make the assurance 
of healing a fact. 4. The obedience, “Straightway he 
arose.” He did not stop to question,—or he would not have 
been healed. He believed, and, therefore, he was able to do. 
But, after all, how little, comparatively, was required of 
#Eneas. Christ heals us, and asks in return only that we 
shall show that we are healed. 

IIL. Jt Shows what Good One Person can do.—Dorcas was a 
woman. It would seem as if she never had been married, or 














dence and reliance ; no seeking to take any life, but, on the | Tabitha, the beautiful! Tabitha, the beloved! There were 
In fact, no 


many in Joppa that could have been spared better than 
Dorcas. Death makes no discrimination in favor of the good 
and of the useful. Under’ the sweep of his scythe the fairest 
and most fragrant lives go down as well as those that are of 
no beauty or utility. The good, as well as the bad, are 
mortal. The death of Dorcas, however, like the sleep of 
Lazarus, proved to be for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby. 

V. It Shows the Power of Living for Others—Though she had 
no rank or station, all Joppa felt that in the death of Dorcas 
the place had experienced a great loss. 1. The disciples 
showed their bereavement by sending for the apostle. Why 
they sent for him is a question difficult to answer. Appar- 
ently, however, for something more than apostolical comfort. 
They had heard that he was at Lydda, the news of the mira- 
cle spreading that fact far and wide. They sent entreating 
him, “ Delay not to come to us,” as though fearing dissolution 
might set in before his’arrival. It looks as if their sending 
was the callof faith. 2. The widows manifested their sorrow 
by weeping, and showing to the apostles the coats and. gar- 
ments which Dorcas had made. Their sorrow was sincere. 
For Doreas there was no need of employing hired mourners. 
The widows exhibited their grief in a way peculiarly touch- 
ing,—showing with weeping the garments that Dorcas had 
made for them. Thus they made the works of Dorcas testify 
as to the spirit of Dorcas. 

VI. It Shows the Power of Christ to Restore to Life.—In the 
restoration of Dorcas, it is again made apparent that the 
power was not in the apostle, but in the Master whom he 
served. Note how the restoration was brought about: 1. The 
prayer, To the apostle, the sorrow of the widows and their 
affecting testimony to the kindness of the dead was an appeal 
that reached his heart and moved him to prayer. “But 
Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed.” 
Why did he put them all forth? He could pray better 
alone, and, besides, as yet probably he did not know the 
mind of God, and did not wish to raise false hopes. He 
prayed—because he of himself had no power. 2. The com- 
mand, “Turning to the body ”’—while still on his knees— 
“he said, Tabitha, arise.” How quiet are the words, and 
yet what a sense of power they indicate! There were no 
passes over the body, no contact, no long agonizing in prayer, 
no repeated commands. There must have been the most 
supreme faith on the part of the apostle, or the single spoken 
word would have failed of its effect. In that lay the secret 
of Peter’s power. He must have felt that his prayer was 
answered. With Peter’s endowment of the Holy Spirit and 
with Peter’s faith, it will be possible for Christian workers 
to speak words as potent as those of the apostle to those who 
are dead in trespasses and sins. 3. The presentation. After 
Dorcas’s restoration, Peter presented her alive to the saints 
and widows,—to those whom she most belonged. The his- 
torian is silent as regards the joy of that occasion. Their 
weeping he could describe, but who could paint their sur- 
prise, their rapture, their thanksgiving! 

VIL. It Shows the Use of Miracles.—They were confirmatory 
of the preaching of the gospel. They were proofs of the 
truth affirmed by the preachers of the gospel, that Jesus was 
the Messiah, the Son of God. Of themselves they effected 
nothing; but with Peter to preach, after the miracles had 
been worked, they caused many people to turn to the Lord. 
The fact that so many turned to, and believed on, the Lord, 
shows that Peter and the disciples made full use of the mira- 
cles in pointing the people to Christ. , 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


At whose house did Saul stay while in Jerusalem ? Why 
did Saul leave Jerusalem? After the persecutions seemed 
over for awhile, what did the churches enjoy? About that 
time, or a little before, Peter went from town to town to visit 
the disciples in different places. We learn to-day of two visits 
he made; one was to a city called Lydda, the other to Joppa. 

In these two places Peter did two strange things by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Do you remember who lay at the 
beautiful gate of the temple? What words did Peter say to 
him? What did the lame mando? How many years had 
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he been lame? In whose name did Peter heal him? What 
do you call such works? We do not know if the people at 
Lydda had heard of any miracles which Peter had wrought. 
He found there a sick man named Eneas. Everybody who 
knew him knew he was sick and helpless; he was sick with 
the palsy. That is what we call being paralyzed ; he had no 


power to move his body ; his hands and his limbs were stiff 


and lifeless, shrunken and withered, for he had not been able 
to use them in all these long years. Who told Peter about 
him we do not know, or whether he was a disciple, or if he 
himself sent for Peter; but we know that Peter went to him 
and called him by name, and said to him our golden text. 
Then he told him something he must do: “ Arise, and make 
thy bed.” Could he? Had he done so before in those eight 
years? Other hands had lifted him, and changed the cover- 
ings on his poor mat or couch where he lay so helpless ; but 
at those few words from Peter, immediately, at once he rose 
up, folded his wrappings, rolled up the mattress he no longer 
needed, for he was suddenly a well man. 

Have the children read with you, sentence by sentence, and 
repeat until familiar, Psalm 103: 1-3. Don’t you think the 
wonderful cure of Eneas was talked of by many people? It 
was, beyond the city in all the country around ; for it was all 
a beautiful plain, and houses among the blooming fields, and 
there many people heard of Christ and turned to him. 

Across the plain of Sharon, as it was called, ten or more 
miles away, was the town of Joppa, on the sea-coast. One 
day two men came over from Lydda to Joppa; they came 
for Peter, and begged him to go back with them. The mes- 
sage, from some of the disciples, was this: “Come, come 
quickly, do not delay.” Peter went. Have you not learned 
enough about him to know he was prompt, active, always 
ready to say or do quickly whatever he found to do? 

When Peter got to Joppa they took him to an upper room. 
The people were in greatsorrow. A good woman, whom they 
called Dorcas, lay there dead, all ready to be buried. Inthe 
room were women weeping; they had loved Dorcas; they 
were widows whom she had helped and befriended when they 
were poor and in need. They came crying around Peter, 
holding in their hands, and showing him, coats and garments 
which her busy hands had made for them. Don’t you think 
some of them were little coats and aprons for their little 
fatherless children? Dorcas had been so good and kind, so 
busy and so wise, so helpful to all, that the story says “she 
was full of good works and almsdeeds.” What are “alms- 
deeds”? Which is best, “good works” or good words? 
Will not one“ full of good works” be apt to speak good 
words? Dorcas’s works and words, no doubt,—even the sight 
of her face,—had been like sunshine, warming and brighten- 
ing the lives of others. As the sunbeams chase away dark- 
ness, and make plants grow and blossom, so her life had been 
a blessing. Do you wonder they loved her, and were sosorry 
when she died? What made her life so true and good? 
Because our golden text was true of her. The love of Jesus 
Christ made her life true, and, shining forth, helped others to 
love him as they saw that, like him, she “went about doing 
good” every day. And she was dead ! 

Peter put them all out of the upper room; he ‘kneeled 
down, prayed, then turned to the dead body, and called her 
name, and said “ Arise.’ She opened her eyes, she saw 
Peter, she sat up. He took hold of her hand and lifted her 
up. Then he called her friends to come and see her alive 
and well. Doyou wonderthat when this was known through 
all Joppa that many believed inthe Lord? Do you remem- 


* ber any whom Jesus raised from the dead? Peter stayed a 


long time in Joppa with a man named Simon, a tanner by 
trade. 


Review, questioning about the two places, the two per- 


’ sons healed. Do not omit practical questions, showing the 


helplessness of a sinner to make himself better, the gratitude 
Eneas must have shown in sympathy for the suffering, the 
constant beauty of goodness in Dorcas’s daily life. Make it 
very plain that the same Jesus in whose name Peter wrought 
miracles, is now just as ready, able, and willing, tomake the 
sinner whole. If you cannot work as Peter did, cannot you 
be like Dorcas? Is a life of service in little daily acts of 
kindness too much for you to begin now for Jesus Christ, who 
can make you whole? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Through what instrumentality were many souls in Lydda 
and Joppa sayed? (Title.) What truth did Peter continu- 
ally declare in his miracle working? (Golden Text.) 

For how long a time after Christ’s ascension were Peter’s 
labors confined chiefly to Jerusalem? Why did he remain 
so long there? How did other cities receive benefit from 
him while there? (Acts 5: 16.) What opportunity arose for 
extending his labors into other cities? (Acts 9: 31, 32.) 
What probably was his object in making this circuit? What 
cities were visited by him before his return to Jerusalem? 
On what occasion had he left Jerusalem once before? In 
what city does the book of Acts leave him? Who probably 
had fouwded the church at Lydda? (Acts 8: 40.) Point out 





Lydda, and give its distance from Jerusalem and from Joppa. 
Describe it. What is a “saint”? Are Christians of the 
present day saints, or are they not? How may the paralyzed 
Christians who lie in our churches ever become useful in the 
work of the Lord? (vs. 33, 34.) To what extent should 
Christians obey the voice of their pastor? What would be the 
consequence if paralyzed Christians of to-day would get up 
and go to work? (v. 35.) Describe Saron. How should 
every Christian woman delight in filling her leisure hours? 
(v. 36.) Point out and describe Joppa. Why is Tabitha’s 
name interpreted? In what respects does even the devoted 
disciple of Christ suffer the consequences of sin? (v. 37.) 
In what respects is he delivered from them? (Rom. 8: 1; 
Psa. 23: 4.) How does God, through Paul, admonish us to 
regard his dead? (1 Thess.4: 13, 14.) When shall our last 
enemy be conquered? (1 Thess. 4: 16,17.) What states of 
mind and heart did the disciples of Joppa reveal, consequent 
upon Dorcas’s death? (v. 38.) What cause have we for grief 
when a faithful laborer enters into rest? (vy. 39.) Why 
should we desire to live, if prepared to meet God? How 
was Dorcas restored to life? (vs. 40, 41.) Why did Peter 
“put them all forth”? What other apostle restored one 
dead to life? (Acts 20: 9,10.) To what two Old Testament 
miracles do these correspond? What may we discern as 
God’s purpose in this miracle? (v. 42; John 20: 31.) What 
probably was Peter’s purpose in attempting it, and that of 
the disciples in sending for him? How wefe the miracles 
of our lesson a proof of the resurrection? Which was the 
more convincing? How long did Peter continue in Joppa? 
(v. 43.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“FULL OF ALMS-DEEDS.” 
FAITH, THE ROOT; 
LOVING DEEDS, THE FRUIT. 





JESUS SAID: 


HEREIN I8 MY FATHER GLORIFIED, THAT YE BEAR 
MUCH FRUIT. 








THAT SCATTERETH AND YET 
INCREASETH. 





EMPTIES THE HAND, 
FILLS THE HEART, 


GIVING 





HE THAT GIVETH UNTO THE POOR SHALL NOT LACK. 








TO BE FULL OF CHRIST IS TO BE 
FULL OF CHARITY. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


(The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.) 
“ Praise the Lord, his glories show.” 
“ Come, all ye saints of God.” 
“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish.” 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” 
“ Depth of mercy, can it be.”’ 
“ Lord, I hdr of showers of blessings.” 
* What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
“ Amazing grace, how sweet the sound.” 
“T am praying for you.” 
“Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whvle.” 
“The Great Physician now is near.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


Lydda,and Joppa are within sight of each other, from the 
higher roofs. Their distance apart if about three hours for 
an easy gait (fast walk) on horseback, though a rapid runner, 
or even walker, might perform it in the same time. Lydda 
is on the old road to Jerusalem ; but the road now most fre- 
quently traveled passes through Ramleh, much farther south. 
To keep the body of Dorcas unburied till a messenger could 
go and Peter could return, would not interfere with the 
Eastern custom of burying as soon after death as prac- 
ticable. 

Though Sharon is a plain that extends nearly from Carmel 
to Philistia, it seems quite separate from the sandy sea-coast 
strip upon which Joppa lies. Still, the land is cultivable 
quite to the bank above the beach; and the orange-groves 


and gardens of Joppa are famous everywhere. 

The name Tabitha is a feminine form from the ancient 
tabt, meaning a gazelle. In modern Syriac there is a definite 
masculine form, meaning a stag, and the same feminine form 
as above, meaning doe, or hind. An old conjecture that, 
because the words for “ Tabitha, arise,” are,in Syriac “ Tubitha 








cumi,” the words are a mistake for “talitha cwmi,” though 
supported by some respectable commentators, is a groundless 
mistake. 

In a house of two stories, the court often had only earth for 
its floor ; and the beasts would lodge there. The upper room 
would be the apartment of honor, as we see throughout the 
New Testament. That it was the place for laying out the 
dead, does not appear from any certain accounts. This pas- 
sage, perhaps, is tobe taken as an indication of a custom. It 
would be every way natural. 

“Coats and garments” as a gift to the poor, though strictly- 
a supply of necessities, just like the “ daily food,” were yet a 
far greater gift in those times than in ours. And the mak- 
ing would generally imply not only the cutting (not much 
cutting, however) and sewing, but the weaving. This, ifdone 
in person, would be a long and laborious task; but if done 
otherwise, it would require the special employment of 
weavers for considerable jobs. It is true that Joppa was a 
commercial city, and that cloths were an article of merchan- 
dise ; but the natural way of providing clothing would be to 
make it, or have it made by special contract, from the raw 
material. Dorcas must have been a woman of unusual 
wealth or unusual industry, or both, as well as of a liberality 
of the largest measure, It is no wonder that the widows 
stood by weeping, and showing (probably the clothes they 
had on) the coats and garments which Dorcas used to make 
it such numbers. 

The trade of a tanner, according to the Talmud, was one 
of thé unclean occupations; and it was almost without ex-ep- 
tion carried on at a distance from the city walls. At Beirdt 
may be seen (and smelt) a tannery by the sea-side, rather 
more than a mile from the long outgrown city walls. The 
process of tanning does not seem to differ essentially from 
that of an old-fashioned tannery in America. There are the 
same vats, the like tanning materials, and the same hides 
hung out to dry. If the business is large, and the tanner 
very well-to-do, only his servants, or some of them, reside at 
the tannery. At Joppa there are to this day certain tan- 
neries in full operation at some distance from the town, near 
the mouth of a brook. This would be the natural place for 
a tannery always, whether Simon’s tannery were there or not. 
The present reputed house of Simon the tanner is within the 
city walls, and probably that spot always was within the 
walls. It is said, however, to have a perennial stream of 
water near by; and it has been thought by such men as Dean 
Stanley to be perhaps the actual spect. But the house is quite 
a modern affair. In Jerusalem a tannery is tolerated not 
only within the walls, but close to the site of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. - 

The Greek word for “tanner,” though not the common 
one in classic Greek, is the one which has passed from Greek 
into Chaldee and Syriac, and is a common Syriac word, 
ancient and comparatively modern, for the same thing. It 
appears in the Peshitto Syriac version. Yet, as an instance 
of the varying of popular language from that of the books, 
I have seen in’a Mesopotamian Syriac New Testament manu- 
script of the ninth century a marginal note explaining this 
word. The note reads, “that is, a tanner;” using a word 
which is common in the spoken Arabic of to-day—or rather 
is the common word in modern spoken Arabic—for, “tanner ;” 
though in the lexicons and the literary language generally it 
has another signification, being applied to workmen in silk. 
Whether that be a gloss of the scribe, who could not believe 
that Peter would go among the unclean, or whether the old 
word was really becoming obsolete, I would not venture to 
say. 

However, the trade of a tanner was objectionable for other 
grounds than its ceremonial uncleanness. The Greeks and 
Romans both compelled their tanners to work outside the 
walled cities, and at a proper distance. “They do not smell 
good who dwell in tanneries,” found in some editions of the 
Greek Testament as a comment on this passage, is a mis- 
quotation from Petronius, even if (as most editions read) “a 
kitchen” were not to be substituted for “tanneries ;” but the 
reason pithily expressed in that quotation appears to be the 
true one. Thus the Talmud says: “The world cannot exist 
without perfumers and tanners ; but happy is he whose work- 
shop is a spicery, and woe to him whose workshop is a tan- 
nery.” Again, “it happened at Sidon that a tanner died, 
leaving surviving his brother [also] atanner, The wise men 
said that it might be said [to the latter], ‘I could endure 
your brother, but you I cannot.’” In all these passages, the 
word “tanner” is but part of the meaning. It applies to all 
sorts of leather- or skin- curers. The Talmud rule about the 
situation of tanneries was that, along with dead bodies and 
sepulchres, they should be fifty cubits from the city ; and that 
no tannery should be operated except on the east side of the 
city ; but, according to another authority, it might be on any 
side of the city except the west. The reputed house of Simon 
the tanner does not keep these rules very well. It is on the 
extreme south and west, and within the city. 

Whenever a synagogue was sold, it was always on condition 
that the site should not be used for a public bath, a tannery, 
a place of washing, or a reservoir of water; including, of 


course, @ pool of stagnant or standing water, where filth 
might come. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





[All unobjectionable publications re¢eived will be promptly noticed 
under this head. The Titoreste of our readers will guide us in making 


further notice.) BOOKA. 


Dialect ie. Ry Sherwood Bonner. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 187. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


On the Win Rambling notes of a trip to the Pacific. By Mary E. 
Biake. Boston : Lee and Shepard rice, $1.00. 


‘The Commentaries of Casar. By Anthony Trollope. 18mo, pp. 170. 
ew York: John B, Aiden. Price, cloth, 30 cents. 


The Man of the House. By Pansy; author of Mrs, Solomon Smith 
Looking On, ete., ete. 16m0, illustrated, ix, 514. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1. bo. 


James Masmyth, Engineer: an autoblography. Edited by Samuel 
Snitles, LL.D. ay illustrated, pp. 41. Now York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Notes on the International Sunday sone Raq By the Rev. R. R. 
Meredith. Part 2, April to June. {ees Boston: The Con- 
gregational Sunday -school and P ublishing lety. 


Xenophontis Libri Socratici (de Socrate Commentartii, CEconomicus, 
Convivium; anoymi Socratis Ape ,ologia ad Judices). Ex recensione 
Caroli Schenkil, Curavit 5. R. Winans (Harper's Greek and Latin 
texts.) 18mo, pp. 251. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 50 
cents. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By F. Goaet, D. dD. 
Neufchatel, Translated from the French by the Rev. A. Cusin Ane 
Edinburgh. The translation revised and edited with an Introduc tion 
and Appendix by Talbot W. Chambers. 8vo, pp. xxii,531. New York: 
Funk and Wagnallis. 


The Sunday-school and its Methods: a practical srentioe fi. earnest 
workers in this department of the ao Spenpel re . Lyons, 
of the Holston “toute: erence, Method Cc Ak th 
16mo, pp. 508. Nashville, Tennessee: Thi The douthern Methodist Pu 
lishing Tiouse. Price, $1.00. . 


PAMPHLETS. 


angie: apoem. By Govere 1 H. Calvert. 18mo, pp. 5. Boston: Lee 
hepard. Price, 50 cen 


ar Battle of the Moy; or, How Ireland gained her > eee 1892- 
16mo, illustrated, pp. 74. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 





OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES* 


Time was when political and economical science was a 
dark mystery reserved for the old and wise. The 
“ dismal science” was a fitting description of the sort of 
doctrine that was preached by English economists ; and 
politics was looked on either as a trade which no gentle- 
man could practice, or as a science away above the ordi- 
nary student, All that has changed in our generation. 
Every bookseller’s advertisement now contains announce- 
ments of new publications on these and kindred topics, 
that are intended to enable every citizen to know how 
we are governed, and to understand the sound and 
simple rules at the foundation of national economy. One 
of the last gifts to the public by the late venerable philan- 
thropist, Peter Cooper, is the recent collection, in a stout 
volume of four hundred pages, of his Ideas for a ‘Science 
of Good Government in addresses, letters, and articles 
on a strictly national currency, tariff and civil service, 
with a steel engraving of the author and a woodcut of 
the Cooper Institute. The dedication to his children, 
grandchildren, and to the pupils of the Cooper Institute, 
is of itself a touching evidence of an earnest desire to 
bind together closely his lineal and his adopted repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Cooper has done so much for the world 
by his example of a far-reaching endowment, made in 
his own lifetime, and nurtured by his own hand, that 
there has Been and always will be a grateful interest in 
reading his frequent appeals to the public, and to the 
national authorities and representatives, in support of his 
own independent views on the important topics discussed 
in his book. 

Wealth-Creation, by Augustus Mongredien,’a volume 
of over three hundred pages, forty of them an introduc- 
tion by Simon Sterne, is a popular statement of the Free 
Trade doctrine of the modern English economists of 
that school, with chapters on arbitration asa remedy for 
war, on the hand question, on women’s work; and it is 
intended to convert the American readers into active 
champions of English interests. Like Mr. Cooper, 
Mongredien is also an active man of business; and both 
aim at making their lessons practical, enforcing them by 
their own experience, and putting them in such shape 
that men of all occupations and education can follow 
their statements, Mr. Sterne has somewhat limited, if 
he has not indeed weakened, his recommendation of 
Mongredien’s book, by making his own introduction a 
strong appeal for free trade; but in point of fact Mon- 
gredieu makes that only one step in his argument, and 
much of what he says in advocacy of his views is quite 
independent of any controversy on that point, on which 
the last word has by no means yet been said either here 
or abroad. What Mongredien urges is mainly an 
answer to the communistic or destructive doctrines that 





ce of Good Government: in addresses, letters, and 
Pe by r4 Surtatly national currency, tariff and civil service. By the 
Hon, Peter Cooper, = 8vO, PP. New York: The Author. 

Wealth-Creation. Py tus Mongredien. 12mo0, New York: Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin, & rice, $1.25. 

Constitutional History dt Potitiees Development of the United States. 
By rr lame. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, @ Co. 
Price, 

The Americs=: “*‘zens’ Manual. By WorthingtonC, Ford. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, 

Studies 5 Historical and Political Science: original investigations of 

merican Institutional History, Appearing at intervals. Baltimore: 
fied ohus Hopkins U University, 





are now spreading in this country ; thanks to the numer- 
ous fereign emissaries busy in disseminating their false 
economical theories both by word of mouth and in print. 
He is, it is true, a free-trader, but he is also an advocate 
of wealth-creation as an efficient agent in promoting the 
world’s physical and moral well-being; and protectionists 
are content to accept the truths heurges, with no fear of 
mischief from the fallacies he advocates. 

The Constitutional History and Political Development 
of the United States, by Simon Sterne, is astout volume of 
over three hundred pages, in which the author under- 
takes to make a popular book on the United States and 
its Constitution. It is marred by a confusion of tem- 
porary and local issues with the permanent and abiding 
principles that underlie our government, and by being 
made an occasion for airing and ventilating doctrines 
that are peculiar to a small knob of agitators in New 
York and its dependencies. 

The American Citizen’s Manual by Worthington C. 
Ford, is a volume of a hundred and forty pages, discuss- 
ing, in a brief way, governments,—national, state and 
local—the electorate, the civil service. It is one of a 
series of publications on questions of the day, in which, 
as usual in New York, free trade is the great point. 
The first part of Mr. Ford’s book is intended to show 
the relations of the citizen to the government, by ex- 
plaining the organization and functions of local, state, 
and national administration. It isin the main a plain 
and simple statement of the principles underlying all 
forms of American government; and, with the excep- 
tion of some unnecessary and partisan digressions, does its 
work fairly well. It is to be followed and completed by 
a second part on The Functions of Government, with 
reference to taxation and expenditure, commerce and 
industry, the poor and insane, the public lands, etc. 
How far such far-reaching topics can be successfully 
digested in one small book may well be doubted, but 
still the attempt shows that a real public interest is alive 
in the matter. 

More important than all of these books are the Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, published by the 
Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, intended to 
gather from all sources original investigations of American 
Institutional History. The Introduction isby Edward A. 
Freeman, the English historian, who urges the importance 
of tracing local laws and customs back to their original 
source. With this in view, there are already issued con- 
tributions on The New England Towns, Local Govern- 
ment in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, in Michigan and the 
Northwest; and there are in preparation similar studies 
on both state and city government and local on customs, 
some of which are very little known. In this way there 
will be brought together the results of full and careful 
inquiry, guided by able minds and watchful hands. 
The Johns Hopkins University is fast establishing its 
rightful claim to university honors by making a record 
of the work of its members in the exact sciences, in 
natural history, in philology, in literature, and in politi- 
cal science, and its lectures and its publications include 
the whole cycle of sciences. In this new series, as in 
the numerous popular works to which we have referred 
as recently issued, there is abundant evidence that what 
in old times, and that at no distant day, was supposed 
to be of such an abstruse nature thatgt could only be 
learnedly discussed in ponderous volumes, Kent and 
Story in law, Mill and Adam Smith in political economy, 
Bancroft and Graham in history, is now put in handi- 
books in reach of every reader. It is old wine in new 
bottles, truths that gain nothing by being stored away 
out of sight, but are made more precious by being put 
in clear view of all who seek for knowledge. Their 
right use cannot but strengthen the good men in our 
government, and make the great business of the country 
and its future safer by reason of a wider and higher 
intelligence, ® 





There is no lack of literature on the subject of the 
canon of the New Testament; and yet there is a lack of 
books on the canon, which are at once popular, compre- 
hensive, and accurate. Probably the best aid with 
which the English student could provide himself is 
Westcott’s Survey of the History of the Canon of the 
New Testament. Another work, designed for more 
popular use, is Professor A. H. Charteris’s The New 
Testament Scriptures: their claims, history, and authority ; 
being the Croall Lectures for 1882. Professor Charteris 
is already well known as a writer on canonical apolo- 
getics, and as the efficient Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Edinburgh. In these lectures he 
presents the argument for the New Testament Scriptures, 
in simple terminology, and, as far as possible, without 
the use of dry technical terms, There are six lectures 





which treat respectively of the Bible’s claims for itself, 
the characteristics of the canonical New Testament 
Scriptures, the beginnings of the canon, the early 
Church and the canonical books, the evidence of the 
apologists and other early writers, and the reasons why 
Christendom ascribes authority to the books of the New 
Testament. Professor Charteris happily combines the 
historical and the subjective arguments. He is thor- 
oughly orthodox; he believes in the inspiration of the 
Bible, but he does not feel bound to frame a theory of 
inspiration. He believes that all Scripture is equally 
inspired ; rejecting every theory of graded. inspiration, 
he holds that no man has a right to say of one part of 
Scripture, “This is human,” and of another, “ This is 
divine.” With such definite views of inspiration as 
these, it need hardly be said that Professor Charteris 
believes that the writings of the apostles are better 
authorities on the beginnings of the Church and of the 
canon than the writings of Mr. W. R. Greg or even of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. This book is worthy of a wide 
circulation among Sunday-school and Bible-class teach- 
ers. - The typographical make-up of the book is 
unusually good. (8vo, pp. 228. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


Concerning the new edition of the late Dean Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine, it is hardly necessary to say more 
than that it is conformed to the latest English edition, 
having all the new illustrations and the colored maps of 
its original, together with the corrections which the 
author made upon the earlier editions. This volume, 
as every Bible student knows, has a value of its own. 
Dean Stanley was a poet rather than a geographer; and 
beneath his pen history grew into romance. When he 
writes of the scenery of the Sinai Peninsula and of the 
Holy Land, he never permits his reader to forget the 
sacred events of which that scenery formed a part; and 
the picturesque and the grand are thus interwoven into 
the literary Dean’s poem of history. Of course, every 
student knows what Dean Stanley characteristic faults 
are; and any one who reads the Dean’s books will soon 
have opportunities enough to find out that poetry is not 
always a good substitute for accurate information and 
prosaic reasoning. As regards the typography of the 
present volume, it should be noted that some of the 
plates are a little worn, thus blurring especially the 
Hebrew letters. In the Appendix there is hardly a 
Qames which has not got a shoulder rubbed off. (12mo, 
pp. 641. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


It will interest the many friends of the late Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Guard of Baltimore to know that a selection 
from his Lectures and Addresses has been made by his 
son, Mr. W. J. Guard, and published as a single volume. 
The collection is preceded by the memorial address 
spoken by Dr. T. De Witt Talmage; and it embraces 
fifteen of Dr. Guard’s noted orations, most of which 
have never before been printed. Among those which 
have been published before are: The Mental Activities 
of the Age and the Bible, which was delivered as a 
Monday Lecture; and Our Library, which was priated 
in South Africa before Dr. Guard came to America. 
The volume contains the well-known lecture on Waste, 
the biographical addresses on Savonarola, on St. Patrick, 
and on Emerson, Darwin, and Longfellow, and other 
characteristic orations. Many of those who have heard 
Dr. Guard speak will be glad to possess this memorial 
of him, and to have this opportunity of comparing the 
power of his spoken with that of his written words. 
(12mo, pp. xxv, 870. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.50.) 


It is to be questioned whether more good is not often 
accomplished by such a little mosaic of Scripture as Anna 
Warner's Melody of the Twenty-third Psalm than by 
grave and learned theological treatises. The weary and 
the unlearned can appreciate comfort without argument, 
and are athirst for the gospel though not for systematic 
theology. To such Miss Warner’s new book, The Light 
of the Morning is to be commended. Like The Melody of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, its power lies in the fact that it 
is mainly a mosaic of Scripture; all that the author 
supplies is a plain and simple setting in which the jewels 
of Scripture sparkle and gleam. The theme of the book 
is God’s, comfort for those bereaved and the joy of for- 
given sin. (18mo, limp, pp. 87. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 35 cents.) 


As a historian, Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin is a pro- 
duct of the times, and his latest book, Building the 
Nation, is a characteristic piece of work. It purports to 
be a summary of events in the history of the United 
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States from the close of the Revolution to the beginning 
of the Civil War—events which it epitomizes in lan- 
guage at once picturesque and vigorous. Mr. Coffin is 
master of a style which is far removed from prolixity: 
there are pithy paragraphs in almost every page. The 
work is done with a rush; yet it is well done. The 
salient points are distinctly emphasized, and the sequence 
of events has that pleasant narrative quality so helpful 
in securing the attention of young people. The volume 
is fairly illustrated. (8vo, pp. 485. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, $3.00.) . 


Life among the lowly is the subject of the painful 
story of Cripple Jess, by Louise Marston. Although the 
purpose of the story is pure, and its evangelical drift 
apparent, it is more than doubtful whether there is any 
gain in introducing little readers to scenes so harrowing 
as those herein depicted, and to people so rough as the 
Jim and Uncle William who distress Jess and Zenobia. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 188. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A good story of outdoor work among the poor, includ- 
ing some pleasant pictures of English farm life, is Out 
of the Way, by Helen Louisa Taylor. It is also that 
rare thing, a really strong temperance story ; and although 
its setting is English, American readers will enjoy it. 
(12mo, pp. 288. New York: E. and J. B. Young & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 











pagination 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
California, state, at Los Angelos............:0sceceeeeereeed April 
Georgia, state, at AUgusta..........ccceecscceeecesreesseeceeereeee May 2-4 
East Tennessee, district, at Morristown..................+. May 9, 10 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville..................0000 May 22-24 
Missouri, state, at Springfield.................cccecesseeceeees May 22-24 
Tllinois, state, at Streator.............c00ccssssesesseses sovsseees MAY 
New York, state, at Hudsom.............-:sseecseeerceceeeceeenes June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minmeapolis................0..ccceeceeeveeet June 5-7 
lado, whatn, at Caligthis. dh... .000ssiss <thtactiendittbocs esesecese June 5-8 
Indiana, state, at Mumcie..............ccccscesccseeeenere cesses June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus.........2....ccccecceseeeceeees June 12-14 
Temas, states GE PRG OTE 5 ooccscs Sete scssecscnccccseses coceee June 22 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle..............:000.sceeeceeees June 27-29 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green.................00+6/ August 21-23 
Oregon, state, at Sales........0...c.coccseseecrercecescee November 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton...........scccsceesseees November 14-17 
SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Kansas Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, Kansas, 
weap qenagen gecekgonn cctiliad Sesdhreen penn qpeane Gi qieses June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, Nebraska, 
GiitGe didn oce bance cdbsocdéslins ovbicides sheccesepeyenh eden June 26 to July 3 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
Cotatiby, Temmeebens.....ccs .<c.ctescnnncddioseedteyeesevogess July —— 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
DIAM, oo nkSacrapqnes daseespacighoocpece soci congas pmbete to seeiaaes July 11-24 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
(iinet, BUG ia ii. .ccky ise asks ices. July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
Ne Ais as ccacticss sadneGMibatosyt tnscenses July 24 to August 3 
Chautauqua Sunday-school AgSembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Ww BAD. hie he hie 4 ATAEL .. 00 ccactes concnsstail August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Massachusetts.............00000/ August 22-31 (?) September 2 (?) 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A first announcement is made of the next conven- 
tion of the Keptucky State Sunday-school Union, It 
will t> held at Bowling Green, August 21-23. 

—It is announced that Nebraska Sunday-school 
Assembly will be held at Crete, June 26 to July 3. 
The Rev. J. D. Stewart is to be the conductor. 

—Augusta is the meeting-place of the tenth annual 
convention of the Georgia State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. The date, as before announced, is May 2-4. 

—Fort Worth has been chosen by the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas State Sunday-school Association for 
the next state convention. The time is June 22. 

—Kansas Sunday-school Assembly is to be held this 
year at Ottawa, June 26 to July 6. The Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut, the superintendent, will be assisted by Professor 
W. F. Sherwin, who will also act as musical director. 

—East Tennessee’s district Sunday-school convention 
is to be held this year at Morristown, forty-two miles 
east of Knoxville. The date is May 9and10. The place 
of meeting is central, and can be reached by two rail- 
roads. 

—The Chautauqua College of Music keeps growing. 
Not only is the curriculum for 1883 to be in advance of 











the curricula of other years; but a Musical Reading 
Circle, which shall be to musical literature what the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is to general 
literature, is being arranged for. 
are Professor W. F. Sherwin and Professor C. C. Case. 
For the sessions of 1883 it is announced that Professor 
Sherwin will be director in charge from July 14 to 


July 23 and from August 7 to August 17; while Profes- organized this body, was stoned by a mob some time ago, 


sor Case will act as director from July 24 to August 6 
and from August 18 to the close of the Assembly. Chau- 
tauqua Handbook, No. 8, gives details of the work of 
this department. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Out of 36 persons who were confirmed during the last 
official year of the Reformed Church of Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, 22 were from the Sunday-school. The 
total number added to the church was 62. 

—A good advance in attendance is shown by the 
Sunday-school of the First Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Altoona, Pennsylvania, At the beginning of the 
last official year the school started out with a member- 


| ship of 572. During the year, 138 new scholars were 


admitted, and the number of withdrawals and deaths was 
80; leaving a present membership of 630. Of these 420 
belong to the main school, 160 to the infant school, and 
the remainder to the ranks of officers and teachers. 


—Not only does the union Sunday-school in a new 
or scattered settlement often precede any church organi- 
zation, as a place and means of religious instruction and 
worship, but it sometimes survives it. A missionary ofthe 
American Sunday-school Union in the Indian Territory 
writes : “ This is a country of unrest and change. A year 
ago, one of our pastors was compelled to leave his place 
because his flock had scattered. They had sold out to 
new immigrants of other creeds, so that, where there was 
before one compact body, three sects strive for mastery. 
But the union Sunday-school still survives.” 


—One of the large Sunday-schools of Canada is that 
connected with St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto. The 
whole enrollment of scholars is 1,161, of whom 341 are 
in boys’ classes, 364 in girls’ classes, and 456 in the 
infant class. This infant class, which is taught by Mr. 
George Harcourt, maintained an average attendance of 
281 ; and graduated in the year ending with Easter, 1883, 
104 scholars—60 boys and 44 girls—who passed into the 
main school. This is the largest number ever sent out 
from the infant class in one year. The lessons used in 
the infant class are the International, as in the main 
school. 


—There is a reporter in Washington who has invented 
a new name for the Sunday-school. Mr. A. H. Nelson, 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school Union of the 
District of Columbia, records the fact, and makes a sug- 
gestion. He says: “ At the last session of the Sunday- 
school Union of the District of Columbia a paper was 
read upon the topic, ‘Analysis of -a successful superin- 
tendent,’ in the course of which this statement was made: 
‘There is sometimes greater apparent effort used to add 
names to the school register than to the list recorded in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life.’ In the report of the meeting 
which appeared the next morning in one of the secular 
papers of the city the essayist was represented as having 
said : ‘The object most generally in view is to add names 
to the Sunday-school register instead of to the Army of 
Lambs.’ It is suggested that as a man of most marvel- 
ously inventive genius this reporter have the name 
‘Army of Lambs’ copyrighted, aad demand royalty from 
Sunday-schools for its use. There are many who prefer 
some other name to that of ‘Sunday-school.’ Perhaps 
Army of Lambs would suit some of that class.” 


EVANGELISM. 


—Mr. Moody and Mr, Sankey have been laboring in 
Manchester, England. The results of their visit to that 
city eight years ago were very marked ; evangelistic work 
received an impetus then which has not yet expended 
itself. The present visit was short,—as many thought, 
too short ; but the story of success which long ago became 
ordinary has to be repeated concerning the work in 
Manchester. After leaving Manchester, the two evan- 
gelists proceeded to Leeds, where they have opened a 
two weeks’ mission. 


—One of the evangelistic agencies which are at work 
in New York is that of tract distribution ; and few have 
any idea of how largely this means is used, and to what 
good effect. Last year there were distributed in New 
York, by the City Mission and Tract Society alone, 750,- 
000 tracts; in all 3,127,602 pages of reading matter. 
Quite a large proportion of these tracts were in other 
languages than English. Thus 60,059 were in German; 
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89,161 in Italian; 3,999 in Swedish; 3,447 in French; 


| 1,209 in Danish ; 729 in Spanish ; 462 in Dutch, and 75in 


Welsh. In English a new tract was distributed every 
month. 


—One of the many organizations which have sprung 
up in imitation of the Salvation Army is the Ipswich 
Salvation Army. The Rev. Wickham Tozer, who 


and narfowly escaped serious injury. This organization 
not only preaches the gospel to the poor “without that 
hysterical excitement which characterizes the meetings 
of Mr. Booth’s Army,” but during the winter it showed 
forth its good works by distributing bread and cheese 
and other necessaries among the neglected poor. The 
result is that “the Army have beaten the mob, not by 
superior force, but by the grace of kind words and loving 
deeds.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—It is said that the monster petition in favor of Sun- 
day closing which is to be presented to Parliament by 
the English Wesleyans will contain one million signa- 
tures. 


—India has been reached by the blue-ribbon move- 
ment. Itis said that the organ of the Brahmo Somaj 
recommends it; and that many young Bengalis now 
wear the blue ribbon. 


—The Gothenburg system is to be tried in Notting- 
ham, England. A new company has been formed, 
which will open public houses at which alcoholic bever- 
ages of the best quality and all temperance drinks will 
be kept. The managers of these licensed houses are to 
be men who have no personal interest in the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. This isa step towards reform, if 
it is only a small step. 


GENERAL. 


—A call has been issued for the fourth reunion of the 
Christian Commission, the Sanitary Commission, and 
the chaplains of both armies in the late war. The re- 
union will take place at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
July 22-24. Among those who are expected to be 
present are Bishop Simpson, Chaplain McCabe, Clinton 
B. Fisk, Philip G, Gillett, F. G. Ensign, and others, 

—Last year an’ Easter Card Mission was started in 
Boston by the Rev. D. W. Waldron, a city missionary. 
This year the mission distributed 6135 Easter cards ; 5000 
copies of a hymn specially written for the Mission by the 
Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox, and more than 2000 copies of 
other appropriate hymna. Among the recipients of these 
tokens of sympathy were the inmates of twenty-one 
hospitals and other institutions, nineteen of which were 
visited on Easter Sunday by the Rev. Mr. Waldron. Is 
Boston the only city in which there is a field for 
such a mission? 


PERSONAL. 


—Dr. Caspar René Gregory, on a recent visit to Eng- 
land, discovered and deciphered two more uncial 
palimpsest leaves in the Sunderland Menzum (book of 
Greek Church-lessons from the New Testament), which 
had escaped Professors Abbott and Mahaffy of Dublin. 


—During the summer the Rev. W. F. Crafts, who 
recently resigned the pastorate of the Church of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Brooklyn, will devote himself to Sunday- 
school work, and to the finishing of his new book dn 
Successful Men. Mr. Crafts will take part in the 
Nebraska State Convention, and in the Lakeside and 
Thousand Islands Summer Assemblies; and will prob- 
ably resume pastoral work in the fall. 


—By a recent vote the faculty of the University of 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, requested the Rev. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, to give to the public 
his sermon on The Hardening of Pharaoh’s Heart, as 
delivered before the students of the University, Febru- 
ary 22. The sermon is now published in a handsome 
pamphlet with broad margin and clear typography. It 
is a skillful handling of one of the proverbially difficult 
doctrines of Scripture, worthy in every way of the honor 
which the University of Lewisburg has conferred upon 
it. A similarly skillful handling of a difficult subject is 
the Scriptural Doctrine of Blood, by Dr. Boardman, which 
forms tract No. 23 of the series published by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 


—It is not every day that American journals have to 
record the death of so brave a worker, and so unselfish 
a friend of the industrial classes, as Peter Cooper. Mr. 
Cooper’s name is linked with that of his country in 
many ways,—as a capitalist, as a manufacturer, and as 
an inventor; but he will be remembered as a philan- 
thropist rather than asa capitalist, and as a man who 
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did much for industrial education rather 
than as one who invented new combina- 
tions of machinery. Mr. Cooper was born 
in New York in 1791, so that at the time 
of his death he was ninety-two years old. 
Early in life he identified himself with the 
work of education; and from that time 
till the day of his death his purpose of 
doing what he could for the intellectual 
elevation of the working classes never 
wavered. Cooper Institute, with its 
generous provisions for the technical 
education of men and women workers, will 
be his monument, as it was the crowning 
achievement of his life. 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is givep each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisers de- 
siring to do socan engage 1,000 lines, or more, to 
be used at such times as they wish, before April 
1st, 1884, at the old rate. Such orders wili be 
accepted until April 20th. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. Dr. JOS. 
HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: “I have 
frequently found it excellent service in 
cases of debility, loss of appetite, and in 
convalescence from inexhaustive illness, 
and particularly of service in treatment 
of women and children.” 





ONE OF THE FIRST EFFECTS 
produced by these hypo-phosphites is a 
yeneral increase of nervous energy, with a 
feeling of ease and comfort. The second 
effect is an increase of appetite; regaemng | - 
is improved and the bowels become regu- 
lar in their action. The quantity and 
color of the blood is increased ; respiration 
is controlled, a better expansion of the 
chest is observed, cough improves, easy 
expectoration is produced, night perspira- 
tion diminishes, the face becomes fuller, 
the lips red, the hair and nails grow, and, 
in children, the teeth, showing the impor- 
tance of the hypo-phosphites (Vitalized 
Phosphites) on the organs of nutrition. 
Dr. Tayior, London “ Lancet.” VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES manufactured by | 4 
F. Crosspy Co., 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“#¥ou will never make any mistake 
N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger for ei ae 


~Walus BROWN’S BRON- 








Valuable and Convenient. 

cCwIaAL Trocuegs are widely known as an admirable 

y for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, ¢ ‘oughs and other 

bles of the Throat and Lun They contain no 

ful ingredients, but may at 1 times used with 
safety. & Sold only in boxes. 1 ‘Price, » 5 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


$100 Rint per Quarter for both sexes. Term o 
April 2. LA. ROGERS, New Britain, x 


ia Military Academy, 


ata 94 | TERM OPENS APRIL 4TH. 
Col. Theo. Hyatt, President 


AQ RS. A, R. ALDRICH will open her second 





CHEST 


year Summer Class for Kiiceserien Training 
at Northborough, Mass., May 1th, r further infor- 
mation address hier, wutil May 1, at 


13 WILLOW It aemnahtown Pa. 


B ST TEACHERS promptly provided for Fami- 
lies, So Colleges. Over 15,000 Teachers placed 
since 1855. ighest uecational and business endorse- 
ments sent hs postage, Relinble Teachers wanting 
ould see lication formsand*ealls for Teach- 
ers,” for stamp. J J. W. Schermerhorn,7 Kast Mth, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 1, vscuvcies Address 

with stamp for “ applica- 
tion and copy of our “ Public School Journal,” 
National Teachers’ Agency, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1OR SALE OR RENT; THE COTTAGE 
Seminar, wp Fak young} Ladies, at Pottstown, Penn- 
" yivania, on lately conducted by Mr. 
George G, Butler, h » preaident of Griffin College. 
Location unsurpassed for health, convenience, and 
beauty, Address P, O. Box 126, Norristown, Pa. 





TO THE BLIND. 


The Home Teaching and Free Circulating I iaerary 
Association for the Blind will mail an alphabet and 
elementary reading cards to any address upon the 
receipt of ten cents, and offer to all who may learn to 
read, the use of a library _of over 250 volumes of 
inyeresting books, besides the Bible, of a size that can 


They are i Pe Moore's raised type, which can be 


readily lear 
nd persons who cannot read, and are not we 
taught in institations for the blind, are asked 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Letters and Memorials 


. —~Or= 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Prepared for publication by THomMas CARLYLE. Edit- 
ed by JAMES ANTHONY FrRouDE. 2 vols., with an 
etched portrait, #4. 


“ On the whole, nothing about Carlyle, not even his 
own graphic letters, has more interest for the student 
of character than the strong and healthy revelations 
of these letters. They place Mrs. Carlyle among the 
foremost writers of the century within the circle of 
her sex, and will take their place in the permanent 
literature of the English language.”— Boston Herald, 


Life of Lord Lawrence. 


“The Savior of the Punjab.” By R. Boswortn 
SmiTH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Assist- 
ant Master at Harrow School, author of “‘ Carthage 
and the Carthaginians,” “ Rome and Carthage,” etc. 
With maps and portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 

“There have been written a few great biographies 
which will last through all time—great by reason of 
inherited interest in the subject, great by reason of the 
style. The names of such can be counted on the 
fingers, and they will readily occur to the mind of the 
reader. Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘Life of Lord Law- 
Pe equais all and exceeds J mong in every element 
° 88. 
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Chats about Books. 


By Mayo W. HazELTINE. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 





“Mr. Hazeltine has gathered into a volume entitled 
‘Chats About Books,’ some of the more elaborate and 
less cpbome. .al of his reviews, and the result is a series 
of criticisms of current literature — are well worth 
everybody's r: a ling.” — The 


On the Desert. 


With a brief review of recent events in Egypt. By 
Rev. Henry M. FIED, D.D., author of“ From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” and “ From 
Egypt to Japan.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a map, $2. 
An apenas of a journey in the track of the Israelites 


oon he Red Sea, among the peaks of Sinai, through 
rt of the Wandering, and up to the Promised 


“ No books of travel have ever so fascinated me as 
those of Dr. Henry M. Field, His ‘ On the Desert’ has 
all the +e of his attractive style.”—Rev. Howard 


Final Causes. 


By Pavt Janet, Member of the French Academy: 
Translated from the Second French Edition, With 
a preface by Rospert Furnt, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol, 
8vo, $2.50. 
= at isin my 7 the most suggestive treatise on 

this important topic which is accessible in our lan- 

gus e,and is admirably fitted to meet many of the 
isleading and superficial tendencies of the philoso- 


ph ofa ular but superficial school.” — Extract i "om 
e z, tatter'of Roan ioah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 


Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cook, 


Dorner on the Future State. 


Being a translation of the section of his system of 
Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of the 
Last Things. With an introduction and notes. By 
NEWMAN SmyrTH, D. D., author of “Old Faiths in 
New Light,” “The Orthodox Theology of To-day,” 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

“In method, treatment, style, width of view, organic 
power, and comprehensiveness of material, the yaypteen 
of Dorner is peculiarly fresh and modern. It isthe 


flower of the best evangelical thinking of man, rin our 
century.”—N. Y. Buangetist. ¥ 


The Religions of the Ancient 
World. 


Including Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, Persia, 
India, Phoenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. By 
Grorexs RawLinson, M. A., author of “ The Origin 
of Nations,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

“The historical studies which have elevated this 
author’s works to the highest ition have made him 
familiar with those beliefs which once directed the 


world's thought; and he has done literature no better 
service than in this little volume.”—N, Y. Christian 
Advocate, 


Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FRouDE, M. A., Fourth Series. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“Some of Mr. Froude’s most perfect illustrations are 
to be found in this volume, and who has given ussuch 
exquisite images as he.”"—London Athenaeum. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Before purchasing books for 
your Sunday-school Library we 
think it would pay you to cor- 
respond with us. We always 
have a large stock suitable for 
the Sunday-school Library, both 
new and second-hand, which we 
can offer at prices much below 
other booksellers, as we get 
most of our new stock in trade 
for rare books. We would re- 
quest your committee to visit 
our store, as a personal visit is 
always the most satisfactory. 
If, however, this is impracti- 
cable, we will send a lot of books 
to any Sunday-school to select 
from, and they can be returned 
if not found satisfactory. If you 
drop a postal card, we will 
answer, giving you all further 
information. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No.9 South Ninth Street. First 
store below Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


TEN POPULAR BOOKS 
S. S. Libraries. 





Chosen Vessels, 12mo, $1.25 
The Mistress of the 

House, 16mo, - 1.00 
A Rare Piece of Work, 

16mo, - 1.00 
What About Fred, 16mo, 1.25 
Dora’s Boy, 12mo, - - 1.25 
A Home in the Holy 

Land, 12mo, - . 1.50 
The Watchers on the 

Longships, 12mo, - 1.50 
A Year at Poplar Row, 

16mo, - 1.00 
Almost Too Late, 16mo, 1.00 
Knowing and Doing, 

16mo, - 1.00 


All of the above will bear inspection, and we 
invite their examination by those who are 
seeking for the best Sunday-school literature. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


If you wish to get for your Sunday-school the 










for the least money, send for our catalogue of over 
Thirty Cheap Libraries containing a total of over 1800 
books and a fine line of Juvenile Books at greatly 
reduced prices. Also our list of the latest Sunday- 
school publications, which we offer at a liberal d 
count. Call on, or address 
G OODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street (2d floor), New York. 


230 B 


eerie 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gummed paper and sold in 
even aeeeree Size ‘oo 8 ” per li ; Bize “ 252,” 


per 100, 10c, ; “ 
Letters size “ B, h alfabets, 5c. ;“ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples, 
+ Bo .F. VAN EVEREN, 16 Nassau St, 
Original Hand-painted sani po 
The attention of Superintendents of and Teachers 
in Su:.day-schools and others is called to the above. 
On receipt of one dollar I will forward you, pre- 
paid, four oxquumuely painted cards with appropriate 
~-g texts. Inaddition to theirservice as Reward 


Cards, they are admirable copies for amateurs, the 
designs being highly eerie and original. 


» & Bond Street 
Decorator and Destgner.. New ¥ 





























York. 
ar ee UNDAY EMORY 
E SCHOOL CHART. 
A weekly colored Pictorial Lesson Sheet, 32x44 
inches. Legible i, ae } ag practical 





help published. { 
, nF WObART # & Sa St. on Mo. 
War ED.—Twe young men from 25to30. Suc- 

l canvassers and Christian men to engage 
agents, and train them to sell a religious ae that 
will be ready next woes, 4 | from $3.00 A gas 
*OASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & 00. 

. * 

S22 Broadway, New York’ . 


ALL IN ONE! 


COSPEL HYMNS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES, 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 


Eby is impossible to obtain such a large number of 
favorite Gospel Songs from any other one source, 
or at such a low price. 426 songs. 
Music. Edition, in Boards, BS Cents. 
Words Only, 
Send 10 Cents additional for Music ect, and 2 Cents 
for Word Ed., for postage, if ordered by mail. 
Finer Editions at $1.00, $2.50 and $6.75. 
BaF A full Cittalogue sent on request. 
Ra May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music 
Dealer, or From | the publishers direct. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., | BIGLOW_& MAT! 
Cincinnati, Ohio. "eter 








TA MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Has worked its way into thousands of schools 

Bie ed ot on its merits. ost of the mnsic is as dura- 

Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 

The united testimony of those using it is, that 
“It is the Best they ever had.” 

Tt is our pu to ive the largest, and in eve 
way. the bes best book in the market for the snemap. 
Correspondence and investigation is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 
Specimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in 
, 35 conta. ; ' 
Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y: 


IF YOU EXPECT TO INTRODUCE A NEW 
SONG-BOOK IN YOUR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL THIS SPRING, TRY 


GOOD AS GOLD 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 
Each Song is fresh, attractive, and useful. 


192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Send 25 cents for a copy to examine, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph &t., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


‘Ready April ist, 1883. 


= WAY OF LIFE 


The New Sunday-School 
Singing Book, By W. A. Ogden. 


Sample copy 25 cents, by mall. Specimen pages free. 
w.w. Whitgey, Pustisuer, Toledo, O. 


DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


IN YOUR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 
Every page contains a song of especial merit. 
EXAMINE IT! 

192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MUSIC FREE. 


Four pages to Sunday-school Superintende 
Teachers sending address to - ap ene 


WM. A A. POND & Co., 25 Union Square, N. ¥. 























ANEW / PLAN. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 
Costas 339 Songs. This book is fally 
/ adapted to the wants of those who believe Sunday- 
school scholars should learn and sing the Hymns of 
the Church. A number of the best Church Hymns 
now in genera! use, is embraced in the Collection, in 
nae to new Sunday-school songs of undoubied 
e 








192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt of 2% cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








The BATTLE of the BOOKS. 


“ A deliciously charming collection of choice literature 
at fabulously low prices; an ever-increasing wonder.”— 
Times, Passaic, N. J. 

“The printing and paper are so good that even the 
fastidious bibliopole would never think of disdaining such 
a presentable production.”— Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“The Elzevir Library is perfection, and the poor will 
always be your debtor for the happy idea.”—Joun B. 
Cysroox, Blacksburg, Va. 


“ Enoch Arden, at a cost of two cents! Some philanthro- 
pists ought to buy several hundred copies for distribution 
in hospitals.” —Daily Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Mr. Alden is proving himself a real benefactor, by 
this new readable and valuable publication.” — Republican, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


“ Alden has made the great books cheap as primers 
were a few years ago, and brought the genius of thinkers 
of the world to the door of the poorest boy or girl.”— 
Tribune, Sioux City, Iowa. 

“Cheap, cheaper, cheapest, is the proper fashion in 
which to characterize this literary enterprise. Every 
specimen is some bright and important contribution to 
literature.”—The Post-Express, Rochester, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 


The following have already appeared in Toe Exzevie 
Lrprary, and are sold separately at the prices affixed. 
All are unabridged, and are printed in type shown by these 
lines, or larger. 





1 Rip Van Winkle. By Washington prvins. 2 cts. 
2 The Burning of Rome. By Canon Farrat..................000-«0+ . 2cts, 
3 The Words of Washington. His most celebrated papers..... 4 cts. 


Contains his immortal * Letter to the Governors,” “ Farewell 
to the Yt fy “Rezignation of Commission,” “ Inaugural Ad- 
dr d “Farewell Address,” all of which it isa shame to 
any merican not to have read, and not to possess. 

4 Life of Washington Irving. By R. H. Stoddard.................. — €6cts, 

This illustrates that handsome and os & books are not lim- 
ited to the Goonies = “ piratical reprints.” . Stoddard received 


$500 for this manuscript, which isa tax of only one-half a cent 
each when charged over to one h 








5 The Sea-Serpents of Science. By Andrew Wilson............... 2 cts. 
6 Enoch Arden. By Alfred Tenny 2 cts. 
An unabridged reprint x 4 the Boston edition, which its pub- 

_ Meher still catalogues at $1.25 a 


7 The Motive and Habit o: Ke Chas. F. Richardson 2 cts. 
8 Life of Frederick the Great. By Macaulay 7 cts. 


Handsomer in every way than the Boston edition, formerly 
sold at $1.25, and now catalogued by its publisher at 60 cents. 
7 oo Prince of Denmark. By Shakespeare.................... 7 cts. 
Shakespeare’s entire works will be panes in this form, and 
when completed and bound, will make the handsomest edition 
published at less than ten times its 
10 Queen Mabel, etc. By Ellen Tracy Alden, illustrated......... 3 cts, 
Three as charming little ballads as were ever written for 
young folks, with some pretty pictures a * arama them. 
ll Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Jam 
2 World Smashing, etc. By W. Mattieu Williamas......... 
13 A Half Hour in Natural istory. By 8. H. Peabody... 
j ans a ay Regs eee of fh men Le ae og University, is 
e au ” (price, best 
OSE Ee tes Bena over ‘published. Vo 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Complete. IDlustrated......... 10 cts. 
Instead of Soy | in anes type, as 72. = imagine, it is one 
y used in EVIR “Lama 
which is 4 RA ~ mag a 
“ An excellent antidote for Tageresity ‘ Mistakes of Moses ’— 


= an’s ‘ Pilerim’s Progress,’ ELzevin LiIBRaRy.”—= 
he Sunes, clone ype” YM 2 


Cort Cieeentesess 










H. Norton. Ilustrated......... 3 cts. 


on ‘eo Illustrated............... 10 cts. 





Zeta. 

a 2 cts. 
4 

Py ard 3 cts, 

21 2 cts. 

The five last above named, with “ Bret Harte” add = fig 


jesned in an oer by yt ee volume, price, 25 a, 
Ruessla, 35 elegant unabridged reprint 
pat ian edt on which cost $2.00, “ of ithe 
22 The Commentaries of Cesar. By Anthony E sretiope.... oseee 15 Cte. 
5 





23 The History of Foret. a C. Swayne............... 

% Cicero.” By W. Leas = 15 cts. 
2% The athe ‘Travslek Oliver Goldsmith... 2 cts. 
2% Th © Ootcor’s Bai yN er Poems. Rob’t Burns 2 cts. 


See list of contents ~p ons in hewn A ahead herewith. 

% Bongs of Seven, and Other Pocma ily Jeon f 
38 0! ven, an er ms. 4 LOW .......0. a= 

4 Demosthenes. By W. J. ibb. id a = 

hways of Literature. By David Pryde..........ccccccccccsssoeee 10 cts, 

i ia totle. By Sir Alexander Grant 15 cts. 


The entire series of “ Ancient Classica for English Readers” here- 
tofore sold at $1.00 each, are publishing one or more each week, uni- 


form with the Cesar, Herodotus, Cicero, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, 
The following is a list of those hereafter to appear: 








Plato.  4* W. Collins. Ari . W.L. Collins. 
Horace. 4 Martia. The Greek An -_ By Lord Neaves. 
Juvenal. By ¥dw. Walford, Euripides. By W.B. 
Tacitus. By W. B. Donne. ie. By W. L. Collins. 
Virgil. B L « oz Rev. 4. Church 

omer: The liiad. By W. L. Collins. Thteydides. By W. L. Collins. 
— e = gL R, Lucian. B: o: L. Collins. 

enophona. Pilatus ‘erence. By W.L. 

otyies. ne or of Colombe. Lucretius. By W.H Matlock. — 
P= gee Le hed, beet: Pindar. By Rev. . D. Morice. 
Pliny. Ob Hesiod and T is, Rev. J. Davies. 








The aim of this unique and scholarly series is to open to the un- 
learned English reader the beauties ¢hd treasures of classic lore, tell 
who the writers were, give some connected outline of the story they 
tell, present some of their most striking passages in choice English 
translation, and iUlustrate them from the wealth of modern schol 


Fe Sa ee 





PRICE TWO CENTS, 


KUZEVIR LIBRARY. 


A Tri-Weekly Magazine. 





poe 








Vou. L 
No. 26. MARCH 30, 1883. 








ELLOS AN IDI BOGEN BEBE oS 


Contents of this Number. 


Br ROBERT BURNS, 


F Sed Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
‘am O’Shanter; A Tale. 
Ton A Mouse. 


PRP, 


Ont Whistle, a and I'll Come Te 
presdh’ ahGees et Bannock- 
burn. 





1 Syne. Coming Throw wr ey 
the me ier mi 
Pais Anderson, My hs Man a) sa Man’ for 72 
PROSPEHOTUS. 


Each number of Tae Exzevir Lrsrary will con- 
tain unabridged, a characteristic specimen of the best 
work of the author who is represented. The num- 
bers taken together will form a unique cyclopedia 
of the world’s choicest literature. Subscriptions 
received for any separate numbers. The 156 num- 
bers of a year will contain not less than 7,500 pages, 
and should that number be reached in less than a 
year, subscriptions at $5.00 will be considered 


Rs Rig Mis Ri, nn FRR, Xi RR. ak a BO Cg Hn 


3 

fF; as terminated. 
Ps This is a fac-simile of the title page of Tem Exze- ¥ 
f vin Lrsrary, showing its unique form and charac- 4% 
Fi ter, and these lines show the beautiful, clear, leaded % 
‘4  Brevier type which is used in its page : 
% - < 
SRS A HS A RCO SG Re Rs TN GT RR RGN Ses 


“The ELzevir Lrerary is the best and cheapest literature 
in the world.”— Gazette, Washington, D. C. 


“ All other efforts have been eclipsed by the unique venture 
of the Exzevir Lisrary. Though handsome in typography 
and convenient in form, is sold at price so low that it is start- 
ling.” —Evening Light, San Antonio, Texas. 

“What is the world coming to? The poorest man now is put 
on an equality with the richest, so far as books are concerned.” 
—Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Presenting in every issue complete literary gems, by the 
foremost writers, both living and dead. The print is good, and 
the size handy, while the price is wonderfully low.”—T'he Argus, 
Albany, N. Y. 


“ The old-fashioned biographers told how their subjects became 
learned by perusing borrowed books, by the light of a pine- 
knot fire. Others saved their money for months to buy a single 
volume. This is all over now, and if reading is the road to 
greatness, great men ought to be plentiful. Here are the best 
things in the language for from two cents to ten cents.”—The 
Champion, Atchison, Kan. 





Four Great Offers. 





To introduce THE ELzEvir LIBRARY immediately, I make 
the following four special offers. These offers must be accepted 
within three days after the receipt of this paper. In ordering, 
cut out and enclose this slip, and mention the paper. 


For 25 cents I will send by return mail your own 
ist. selections from the list “now ready” to the value of 
35 cents. 


For $1.25 I will send by return mail the entire 
Qnd. list of those announced as now ready, the list 
price of which is $1.57. 


¥or $2.70 I will send the entire list of “ Ancient 
3rd. Classics for English Readers,” those “ready,” by 
return mail, and the remainder as issued. 


For $3.00I will send, at prices affixed, to the 
Ath. value of $4.00, your own selections from the 
entire list, either of those “ready,” or the “announcements” 
list, the “ready” to be sent by return mail, and the others as 
fast as published. You can,if you wish, select the amount 
named entirely from list “ ready.” 











ship. The separate volumes having never been sold at less than $1 
each, they are now, for the first time, brought within reach of the 
mass ofreaders who most need, and will most delight in, them. 


“ Each successive issue only adds to our appreciation of the learn- 
ing and skill with which this admirable enterprise of bringing the 
best classics within easy reach of English d 
New YorkK INDEPENDENT. 


“One of the most ingenious and successful literary enterprises o® 
the day.”—-EVERY SatuRDayY. 


“ Anthony Trollope’s digest of Cesar’s Commentaries is a marvel- 
ous union of attractiveness and cheapness."—Tam Press, Philadel- 
vhia. 


“The series will at once commend itself to every lover of classical 
Sterature.”—Tux Exrrxss, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Ancted 











The Exzevin Lisrary is sent by mail prepaid at the prices 
advertised. 


My new illustrated 64-page catalogue, a larger list, of better 
books, at lower prices, than ever before published, will be sent 
free to any address upon application. 


Remit by bank draft, express or money order, or by registered 
letter. Fractions of $1.00 can be sent in postage stamps. 


Address: JQHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


“Decidedly the most unique venture in a literary way 
to which the public has yet been treated.”—Daily 
American, Nashville, Tenn. 

“ A new and astonishing departure in the direction of 
cheap literature ; the greatest attraction in point of cheap 
and good reading that any publisher has yet offered.”— 
The Mail, Toronto, Canada. 

“THe Exzevir Lrsrary surpasses in cheapness any- 
thing that we have ever met with. The issues are 
printed in good type on strong paper.”— Yale Courant, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“Think of procuring these immortal productions at 
two cents each !”—Star and Covenant, Chicago, Tll. 

“Such efforts as this to popularize good literature are 
highly commendable.” —Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo. 

“We do not know where one can obtain so large an 
amount of choice and valuable reading matter for so 
small an amount of money.”—Commercial, Caldwell, 
Kansas. 

“The first number of the Exzevrr Lisrary is about 
‘as big as a pinch of snuff, but it contains Irving’s Rip 
Van Winkle, carefully edited and well printed.—It is a 
miracle of cheapness.”—The Iron Port, Escanaba, Mich. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The following, with many other important selections, 
will rapidly appear in Toe Exzevyrr Lisrary, printed 
in type not smaller than shown by these lines. They 
will be sold sepawately at the prices affixed. Their 
publication will not, necessarily, be made in the order 
here given, but rather in the order of the popular 
demand. 

Life of Alexander H. Stephens. F. H, Norton, author 
of “ Life of General Winfield S. Hancock.” With 
© patent ot Se ae tee es ae 
The Indian Song of So By Edwin Arnold,authorof * 
ight of re a.” ete. ‘ 
Pearls of | be aith. By Edwin pe eee 

“T have thus at length finished the Oriental Trilogy which I 
designed. In my ‘Indian Song of Songs’ I sought to transfer to 
English poetry a subtle and lovely Sanscrit idyll of the Hindoo 
theology. In my ‘Light of Asia’ I related the story, and dis- 
played the gentle and far-reaching doctrines of the great Hindoo 
prince who founded Buddhism. I have tried to present here, in 
the simple, familiar, and credulous, but earnest, spirit and manner 
of Islam, and from its own points of view, some of the thoughts 
and beliefs of the followers of the noble prophet of Arabia. 


“EDWIN ARNOLD.” 

































































Hermann and Dorothea. By Goethe 6 cts. 
Sunshine, ete. _ By Ellen Tracy Alden 2 cts. 
Of Studies, and other Essays. By Lord Bacon._-..-_..__. 2 cts. 
Junius’ Letters to the Duke of Grafton, etc 2 cts. 
The Battle of Chalons. By E. 8S. Creasy 2 cts. 
Fables from sop, with illustrations 3 cts. 
Sinbad the Sailor, and Other Stories 2 cts. 
‘A Journey to the Moon, ete. By Baron Munchausen...... 3 cts. 
Philosophy of Style. Herbert 4 cts. 
The Civilizations of Asia. By Rawlinson 2 cts. 
Evidence of Evolution. By Huxley. Illustrated.......0.. 2 cts. 
Buddhism. By John Caird 2 cts. 
The Crucifixion. By Cunningham Geikie 2 cts. 
Seneca and St. Paul. By Canon Farrar ....-............... 2 cts, 
Scenes in Life of St. , Conybeare and Howson....... 2 ets. 
The Celtic Hermits. By Charles Einenieg: iesliehonstiieniontetiiniiealaeare 2 cts. 
The Song of the Bell, ~ 4 ht a, Cs 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Coleridge.............. 2 cts. 
Mg mal yee & The Armada. Macaulay. inane SOO 
f Bruce, ete. By W. E. Aytoun. ame 2 Ct. 
Lady a wae Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 8 cts. 
Mazep’ Lord Byron 2 cts. 
Bocuehe of W Wyomtne. Rat Campbell -.___. 2 cts. 
The Battle of the Books. Dean Swift____. ’ 2 cts. 
A Halt Hour into Noctes Ambrostane. Christopher North... 2 cts. 
A Half with Froissart..... ... 2 cts. 
Roast Pig, etc. By Charles Lamb 2 cts. 
Choice Poems om ag Browning ame 2008. 
oice Poems 2 cts. 
Choice Poems from Herbert 2 cts. 
Choice Poems from other of the celebrated poets of the 
world will be announced in due time. 
Essay on Man. By Alex. Po 4 cts. 
Rhymes for the Times. By jheus ©. Kerr----.......... 2cts. 
8 of Sparrowgrass. Author of “ Sparrowgrass Papers.” 2 cts. 


—— 


“The day of cheap literature has arrived—that is, good 
literature at cheap figures. The name ‘Elzevir’ suggests 
beauty and correctness of typography, and these are 
distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Alden’s Magazine. 
Its first claim to consideration is its convenient size. It is 
@ positive inspiration in this particular, and will be a boon 
to a public much wearied with yard-wide newspapers, and 
novels a foot-and-a-half square. Altogether, the Elzevir 
Library isthe best achievement so far in cheap publications 
of valuable literature.” —~Saturday Review, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“For less than it cost us then to read the books 
borrowed from a library, young people can now own the 
books, and can accumulate a library of their own.”— Torch 
of Liberty, Wausau, Wis. 

“ All are handsomely printed. An opportunity is now 
afforded to root out questionable literature and furnish the 
rising generation with reading matter which will be of 
positive benefit to them.”—The Press, Providence, R. I. 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of this effort to 


give good books to the multitude at merely nominul 
cost.” —Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL - ‘TIMES. 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
tn sony 90000, TIMER, Zubtebe went 





From 1 to 4 copies.. $2.00 each. 
7 5 to 9 copies pevcedwane —_— 
oe 10 to 19. copies......... = ee: 

2 copies or more...... y ae 


The yellow label on each pape r shows up to “what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has r eceived it. The papers for aclub wil 
be stopped at once on the pvp my of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a ciub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad¢ ditional sub- 
scriptions to expire at ihe same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for ine time of their subscriptions, 

The papers for a club, whether going In a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subse ription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also ‘the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew elther a single or-club 
subscription, in connection with which his name bas 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 
100 copies, one month 
| diay — ON] YORP.....00009 serreveerecsesserees 
an 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
fori iess than one calendar month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with gutersé map, beautiful 
jee tures, appropriate niusic , ete, 

00 ¢ sopies, one year (four a hg 
Single copy, one year (four quarters)... 
100 copies, three months (one quarter). 
Under 10 copies, three months, each 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf fOr each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written pet ers to questions on the lesson. 

00 copies or one month 


















100 9.60. 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate Orders not taken 
for less than one Calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London® E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
a for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 

sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISIN G RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements in 
The Sunday School Times is 2% cents per ve 
line (14 lines to an Inch), each insertion, whe 
for one time or more, excepting for the months rv 
November and December. During these months 
there being a large extra circulation, together with 
a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 40 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments beginning oy in the year, but rannin 
through November and December, will be charged a’ 
the increased rate for the nine issnes for those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) 
in the Business Department will be $1.00 per counted 
line for each insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 
“vette 50 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 

setters concerning advertisements should be ad- 
essed to 


PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut | Bt., Philadelphia. 


Preston KeankGe. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Acsounte of Bankers, Merchants and others 
receiv ec 


Buy and sell Foretan Exchange, both bankers 
and documentary on principal European cities, 

‘Travelers’ & Merchants’ Lactose of Credit issued. 

Bonds, including Government, State And Munici- 
pal, bought and sold. 


Re in the various issues of Land Warrants and 
srip. 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 


The undersigned invites correspondence with 
holders of all Western Defaulted or Repudi- 
ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 
Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 
description and address, 


vs J. CHEW, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


8% First Mortgages 


we "aD. r circular. 
FRA ANCIS: S MITH & ‘vo. "Indianapolis, | Ind. 


UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


.000 Accident Insurance. 5 5 Weekly 
Indem ity. ours ners ob Fee, Annual 





Soa Insurance, with 

eekly yh ty, at Correapendi ng 
Rates. We ie or call for Circular and Appli- 
cation B 


Soneeen Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS, B. PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS, R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


pea Mager erect ne - 























SEWINC MACHINE 


ADDRESS c0: 
WHITE SEW Ine MACH a 


BY MAIL. 


If you need Clothing, ready- 














made or to order, for Men or 
Boys, send us your address, and 
we will mail you our new Spring 


Book for 1883. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, | 


OAK HALL, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 


Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, 





E CONVINCI TIT JU 
LEADS n weWORL D 


Nf W Y ‘OR g. rt rt €). 





EMBROIDERY SILK, | 


40 Cents Ounce, worth $1. 

We continue to sell the factory ends—odd lengths 
and assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
silk at less than half price. 

Send 40 cents for a package—one oun 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Cco., 
23S Market St. Phila. or 469 Broadway N.Y. 


ILK PATCHWORK made easy. Blocks of 
© all sizes in 100 elegant styles. Send 4 3c. stamps 
for samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Conn, 


LADIES! A BOOK OF LNSTRUCTION AND P. ATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Em- 
broidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 stitches, including 
South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, 


Janina, Filling, Feather, e te. Se nt by mail for 12 3-cent 
stamps. 3. F. ING ALLA, Lynn, Mass. 


FREE! By Return Mail—A full description of 
Moopy’s New TarLor System of Dress 
Curtixe. D.W. MOODY &CO., 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, O, 


PAPER For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash- 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by 
mail, Wholesale and retail. WARD 

NAPKINS. 1 GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston, 

») f ceri ces napkins, 20x20, assorted colors and bor- 
“ der, 25 cts by mail. G. W. Lake, 74 Pine St., N. Y. 

SEND 35 om, jal cts. or $1.00 for 

Sample Pair « 

A Tre SU SPENDERS. 

No strain on buttons or shoulders, 

8 cents for catalogue. 

TURNER BROS., Inventors, 

736 Washington St., ss Mass. 


Orint YourQwn-. 


on 8 
Large sizes for circulars, &c., #3 to $% 

For pleasure, money making, young ~} 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions. — 2 stamps 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factery 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 










| ALOUGE, with full particulars, § se 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


‘or Catalogue of | Arch St., 


Wol. xxv. No, 15. 





BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. Weinvite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

Second- band Organs f for sale at low prices. 

This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 

Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE. 
For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AUTOMATIC MusIcAL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., IrHaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers wanted. 





The ESTEY ORGAN | 


will deserve the repu- 





by the continued ad. | 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 


ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
Loeurs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 
J. ESTEY &CO., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


BEATTY | 















This Cabinet /arpen 
contains 27 ST 

10 FULL sets GOL > 
EN TONGUE REEps 
in beautiful Walnut 
Case, and is sold for 


TE 3 
SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


In order tointroduce 
uickly, I will send 
YEAR’S 


days. Runnin 

and nightin order to 
SHIP P PTL 

ILLUSTRATED CAT- 

FREE. Address, 


Be sure to send me your order. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus, Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR co. 
No, 8 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 





_ The London Hearing Horn. 


“THE LONDON” |s one of theneatest, 
poste effective, and smallest HEARING 
RNS in use; it is made of brass, on 
nits rinciples, and finished either in 
burnished silver plate, with ivory ear tip, 
or in black Japan enamel with black rul- 
bertip. Price, five dollars . Sent by 
mail =pon receipt of the price. Warranted. 


ISAAC S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


728 Market St., ' Philadetphia, 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 








PEs 





Red Top Box. 





Uaed by nearly every family in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 
my «it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 

ii Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 

old or yellowed cloth. 


| Call for SAWYER'S Red Top Box, | 
4 TAKE NO OTHER. 





___ BOSTON, MASS. 


Tux FamMity WasH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 

D, 8. WILTBERGER, 

233 N. Second St., Ph 


| BARLOW'S 
| INDIGO BLUE nia. Pe 


a PHOTO. ,COPYING. 


SERS; 
send for Price L i< a iy, w Sir C. WIL LIAMS, 914 
Philadelphia, Pa. A 
BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps 
Samples free, TAYLOR BROS, & CO., Cleveland, 0. 


tation of former years | 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


mati te (oct. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers cers everywhere. 





W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass. 


ease Ravinia 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get it BR Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
,and secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or 
GOL D-BAND TEA.-SET (44 pieces), our own im- 
| portation. One of these beautiful china tea-sets given 
away to the party sending a club for $25, This is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. Send in your orders 
and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA or COPFEE, and at the 
same time procurea HANDSOMECHINA TEA-SET. 
| No humbug, Good Teas 30c., 35c., and 40c. perlb. Ex- 
cellent Teas 50c. and 60c, yand Vv ery best from 65c. to 90c. 
be! ¢ n ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas 
want—whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, 
| Youre Hyson, Gunpowder, or English Break fast. We 
| are the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
| 3 an particulars address 
es GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. 0. Bo 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The American make most durable andsuperior. The 
genuine article has the Walton Trade Mark and the 
we wg * Linoleum ”’ printed on the back of every square 


| 
ae KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 
E 





ComPaNny 


















qT SLATE MANTELS E 


ib 
| Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and 
| Soapstene Work on haud or made to order. JOS. 8. E 
BRO., Mavufasturers, Office and salesroom, 1210 Kidge 
Avenue. Factory, lz) 1215 Spring Garden Street, Phila 
Sena for ‘Titustrate d Catalogue and Pr “ice ‘List 

“G ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 

selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


: & 


Wa Salary and expenses, 
Salesmen anted. to sell nursery stock. 
CHA AS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 


ACTIVE ENERGETIC, HONEST 


MEX VANTED to se!l Nurse ry Stock. Address 
a. Ad Miller & Son, Norwich, Muskingum Co,, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED for our nud Religious book, 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


for handsome iNustrated stand. 
S| Aa ame Books & Bibles 


low in price; selling fast; needed everywhere ; Liberal terms. 
Bradley, Gierreteon & e.. 66.N. Fourth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ep Send for E.B. TREAT’S 


of the E.ecant New 
Book, Sacred He- 
roe s & Martyrs. By 
J. . Headley. Fine 
7 Steel & Copper Plates. 
= We want State,County 
and Local Agents. 

Address €.8. TREAT, 757 Broadway, New York. 


TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 
0 More Agents Wanted 
t SONG 300 Best loved gems of song 
—operatic, comic, sen‘imental and sacred—in grand 
riety. Would‘ cost in sheet form in stores pear 
Bic 3 here, elegantly bound, only #2 50. 
igaly praised by such eminent critics as pon, 
Nilsson, Whitney, Gilmore, Thursby and others. 
Is immensel yn a wuts very "fast. Every 


home circle and sin ts it. For terms, ad- 
dress HUBBARD BROS. TSS Chestnut St., Phila 


AGENTS WANTED eh THE 


HISTORY :::. U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical scenes, and is the most com- 
plete and valuable history ever published. It is sola 
y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 
< sounty. Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents, 
Address, 
NATION AL PUBLISHING Co., 


URIED 


“cities: ECOVERED 


Or, ‘Explorations in Bible Lands. 

| By Rev, Paaxx 8. De Hess, D.D., late U. 8, Conant to Palestine. With 
recent researches in the Eas f, and Teoovery of many places in sacre: = 

profane history long @ousidered lost. Richly Iihoteated”« with New M. 
original Sageving, Including information that cannot be obtai = 

any other sow This is the most ular and salable book published. 

Bend for Tilustratea circular, with full description, Acsrrs Wawrsp. 


a 
-|i BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philada, 


by 7 WANT he mars BOOK AGENTS 
or Gen 8 *Y) " 
| THIRTY -THR en PAR 'S 3 "AM New ONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


| Introduction by Gen. Sherm 8 

| an, uperb Dlustrations, This 

| great work was subscribed for by res't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the most 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wild fire. 
and is the grandest chance 4 poo money ever offered to A an 

| Send for Circulars, Extra Specimen Plate, ete., alijres. 

oA. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, a 











| 













Philade!phia, Pa. 
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SUPTS. sna rcweesre FREE SAMPLE 
ENDORSED BY Fe Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. eg a E. P: sn sp Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, Rev. W. Randolph Rev. 


Ban te 














or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 
tions Published. 


J.A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
B. M. Paimer, | Rev. John Potts, — Hon. F. Fairbanks. P PROVIDENCE, R. |. 



















































3 zz} REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE WRITER. | Cte 7 
$3 af : 
Led nw A machine to take the place of the pen. bau | UJ awii 
Ee: & m4 Writing got oper be a . 4 ws PSO Can be obtained by Sowing 
=o ~—) penman. Used and endorsed by leading profes- ; 
a ep A 
3 & Eo sional and business men the world over. H E N D E R so ee S 
S 
33 25. Greatly improved. Thousands in daily CENTR AL PARK 
1S) a 


ns LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical 
with those used in forming the lawns of 
York’s famous park. One quart of this seed will 
sow an area of 20x15ft., equaling 300 eq. ft. it 
for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instruct ane 
for sowing and after treatment sent gratis with all 
cag ri ~~ Bet tins Mi tight erexpre = 
Tr ‘or postage) 
S180 pet ; ae $5.00 per bushel. Catalogue 


everything forthe Carden” 
mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


. Send for New Circular and Price List. 


Pastor, Ohnech and Lodge F 

arlor itu 
56 babel oben! polten ares’... WYCKOFF, SEAMANS and BENEDICT, 
CHURCH FURNITURE. Sele Agents, 


S s BANNERS Ss em 715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
R. GEISLER, 127 C linton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 5 


py cowenting PILGRIM'S FROGRESS GivEN AWAY 


ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO FIRESIDE Cc ©] ©] K B @ Oo K 


MATCH FURNITURE, MADE We aepeaiiy give away and send by mall, post-paid, to you, a nice and complete copy of Bun yen’ 's Pilgrim's 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN | Progress, handsomely illustrated with ten splendid full age engravings, and the Fireside Cook Book, one of 


in use. Perfectly Safe, | the best cook + ever published, containing about 1, odo tee cipes, health hints, and miscellaneous items of -tgo BY —-— dn in na BY CAL. 

Ee O E FREE value to ever Aue kee r, if _f - ou will send us fifty cents in stamps or money for six months’ subscriptio We will send twelve 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, * |OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, a large 16-page, 48 column illustrated family paper, full of charming stories, bene 

A. J. WEIDENER, tiful pictures, Ve puzzles, del 


Correspondence solicited. 

















iful ever-bloom- 

htful poems, sketches, and many other things calculated to amuse, instruct beaut ’ 
and entertain every member of the faniily , from the youngest tothe oldest; even the “ Little Tots” are not ing Rare Peeeecetpe 
36 S. Second &t. Phila. foxy otten, but every x number contains something of interest to everybody. Order at once, as our supply of brad st Wane New 
dda ress MAST, CROWELL, & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, Springfield, Ohio. and re Plants pro- 


jonate “oh Tg 
$173.75 SauSPOAFE i WECISNE RAEN OO” |alwi Sc an 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bel}\s of Pure rand Tin for Churches 


hools, Fire A , etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 

























ly for an e-Coupler 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O eens $66, Pipe Organs $94. Other Bargains rathy described L. SMITH, Aurora, lil. 
n wf ‘ 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. ustrated Catalogue parti 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Their Superiority demon- 


VISITORS pe ary. Wan WELCOME. 


Favorably known to the public since 
. Church,Chapel, Schoo! , Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & CO,, WEST TROY. ¥. Y. EW. TREATMENT G-scmr GE Nn 








st: 
Lee Success without a 





are a er 








‘Chronic Five Gold Medals, and 
E A rs D RECTLY poke rent nervous and qugamto centres, Beven | aver a als “f 2. 
a LAS * a REMARKABLE CURES, which are MLA aap artane rc... i. 
E HA "B Butter Workers and 
& A fall lineof 1 butter lors 


ms Y, Keliey, Bey, gon J. he 


i oe D:* MWe have the 
curative 


"the cures which 


miracles than cases of naturel 
WiHinare i no dowbt as to the genuine 


ee 
discovery and a ail cae | 4 = ae oes 
___ ADMINISTERED BY IN LATION. «1 1100 and tilt Girard X phhadenshis, Pas 


cupplics. Send for circulars and 
T. FARM MACHINE CO , Bellows Falls. Vt. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE 





PREMIER CLASS. 


A MEDICO-FRUIT LOZENGE OF THE 
? pure l20 
J Ulee4se [1M NOA pus ‘aouo 4 ALL, 





+ APouted VATIOAS pur 9, 





Is the best and most agreeable preparation ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, in 


in the world for constipation and the disorders that oes Dat me most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are ‘are wortaledk Sena 
attend it. dan’s 


ndi ‘Ow- 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking y > = ree 

pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased lutely pure and 

with its agreeable qualities immensely val- 
TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all . int 







cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin boxes only. Price, 25 cts. Large 
boxes, 50 cts. SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS 
DRUGGISTS, or mailed on receipt of price. } 















(Prentiss, 








J. E. HETHERINGTON, Proprietor, fon sores Barly, Brighton, Selfersom, ote 
36 Park Place, New York. eed Fi a ties Cog rARGEsT 8 TOOK iN Al 
. an . Tlinstraved C nyt hy 








1838. 









1883 Pomona pur sery. 
5, 000 BuAuiat fn Orchard +4 


50, 000™ ouchnairelsy rom hts 


No Bi pest taken from D tid 
NIGH FRB Strawberry. N- 
lackberries, New 


5P ciel Ry | We. PARRY, anit Plants in variety: Catglogue free. ano GRAZING LANDS ARE FOUND ON . 
BOSS WATCHCASES | BLISS'SAMERICANWONDERPEA | __.. NOFthern Pacific RR. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





OIL AND LIME. 














Wilbor’s Cod. Liver Oil and Lime.—The 
great popularity of this safe and efficacious prepara- 
tion is alone attributable to + intrinsic worth. Inthe 
treatment of Coughs, 








Economy! Strength! Dura- 


Wome oe 8 Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS | oa MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ping Cough, Scrofulous Tiumors, and all Con- GUARANTEED for 20 Years 

sumptive Sy mptoms, it has no superior, if equal, Let | : : 

no one negle ct the early symptoms of’ disease , When 

so effective a remedy is at hand for all complaints an, | 


he Che st, ungs, or 1roat. anufacture only b M RS S POT "1 S’ 
Aone (.()1 1) HANDLE SAD IRON 





ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88t 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
Extra Early, Very TAT to 10 inches), MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
Requires no Bus uisite Flavor. For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


Acknowled by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown Act. 
CAUTION .—As there is another Pea in the market called HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND > 


** American Wonder,” send to us and get the the, genuine MENTION THIS Paprr. Sr. Paut, Minn. 
Bliss's American 


Wonder. — 
ES. pint age cen cents on James River, Va., in a northern 
ean vo ood srg aad aos plat, 5 ’ settlement. Illustrated circular free. 
> sb 8. K. BLISS & SONS’ J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia. 
. Suuadinaiineeansansasssineaaniiaeee - 
HAND BOOK FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


900 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS - GRUDEN’S 


‘With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a 


descriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGB- COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


WILzor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all d 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





































~— ~ TABLE ‘with much useful information upon their culture 

= J Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa 
Enslest ridin Vehicle made, “Go ilenteated Movalig Sheet, containing a description | MCUt, oF 8 Iletlonary and Alphabetion? index 
des as easy with one per- ee ee Tacs will erpieen. | to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 

| ee? Sheet > - The Springs | Blice’ In 4 Petate Catal wdptet a tise | Teadily found by looking for any material word in the . 

nand shorten according to the weight TF Ber ey 

suey carry. Equally we iiadapted to rough country | DO NOT BURN THE HAND col me ay ay Le with explicit directions for culture A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
16 Irives of cities anufactured anc ! ages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. | DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay Street, New York. Roy al 8vo, oy loth. This is the gore wine and entire 
} edition of Cruden’s great wor Nextto Dr. Young’s 
HENRY TIMKEN, DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, THE RIDGWAY | more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
Patentcoo, ST. LOUIS, mo. BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, | best. One of these should be possessed by every 


English-speaking Protestant family in the world 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A PATENT Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 


Columbia Bicycles. STAND TO A SET. receipt of $1.7 
Thousands in daily use rend “ R E F R , Cc E R ATOR « 


Enterprise nach Agency 
lawyers, ministers, editors, mer. FOR SALE BY THE Dries and purifies itself while in use. f 

























chants, etc. Send 3c. stamp ‘for ele- + " s4: sap = Obgotant ies _Puiindelphic. 
fantly illustrated 36 page catalogue H A R DWA RE TRAD E spat: onailien, Hotels, Restenrents, Butchers, EVELET MACHINE, 
THE POPE M’F'G CO., * NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE |S Gale cece wd pth kT AR Also the ‘ bn gc Patent.’ 
BG ciRoMo and iene _ Boston, Mase FR EE' Advertising gh btn PR THE RIDGWAY PA 9 HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
200.3 Slectors, 150. rpostpald (stamps taken); 7zstvle, Presses, including new set of Im- | TENT REFRIGERATOR CO., Saves your Eyesight and leaves 


ed Cards, 4 to any add fe ts 
1. Moore, Brockport, N. ¥: | O(LARK CARD 00. Box 22 Bocdhioa, N.Y. | 





1518 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. H. L. Lipman, 51 & Fourth St, Pile. 


CRT a 8 SM i 











an i! ate no lipitor 
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_A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 
hands of their scholars. It contains a fine colored map of “ The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved eee for this number, and a double-page grouping 
of picture helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 
“ The Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Cxsarea, etc. 
It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without 
costing subseribers anything additional for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 
each. To supply a class costs, for instance, ag follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 








63 cents. 


Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE IT.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
uarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by The Sunday 


hool Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. 


These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D: WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Exterior Swell. 






BEATTY'S LISZT ORGAN, Price $150,00 


AEROSTATIO NEW EFFECTS! RESONANT CASE! WITH GRAND ACCESSORIES ! 

EXPRESSION HE effects attainable in the action of the LISZT ORGAN are SURE TO BE THE ADMIRATION OF THE WORLD. 

THEY SURPASS ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS IN ORGAN BUILDING. 

REGULATOR, BY MEANS OF A CASE OF NEW DESIGN BUILT FOR RESONANCE OF TONE, 8 KNEE STOPS operating upon an en- 

27 St tirely new plan, NEW PATENTED COMBINATION SWELL, doubling the instrument’s power, and the BRILLIANT FORTE 
ops. EXPRESSIF or Exterior 
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nN Wari: Pave 
In Wahlamanel 
E hingin Dry Goods. 
Wearing apart and 


Roreeaerc 9 | ORE 


ments sent by mail, expressor freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject Sean and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States, 


Retail Carpet Buyers 
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greatest skill. 


Money refund 


the end of one 


IF. 
6 foot, Fundamental. 
URDON, Open, 8ft. Fundamental 16. 


8: 8 and 16 foot. 

° dL GAMBA, 8 foot, Subdued. 
is ASON, 8f Ly 

A 


§ foot, Horn Tone, Pp 
Y when the Maestoso Percussion Swell IS USED IS ASTONISHING. By meansof the AERO- 


H T OF MELOD 
STATIC EXPRESSION REGULATOR, the merest novice can control the Bellows perfectly ead produce effects rivaling those of the 


ding to your offer. Be Lane particular to 
sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. 
graph on last day and remit 


wi t delay, hence this ial e, PROVE 
MAY ast, THIS PARLOR PIPE ORGAN WI 


aia 


bi 


0 
WA 
vo 
P 

ta 


SRS 


n. 
h. 2. } 
NE, 8ft.Combined 21. OO 


carved, veneered 


, Sul 


ANA, 8 foot. Open. 
ENO DELICATO. 6 foot, Subdued. 
ESTE, 8 ft., Charmingly Sweet. 
TE, 2 foot. Brilliant. 


‘ 
ae 


and ornamented. 
ROW OF RICHLY ILLUMINATED IPES, which im 


: . NATION entitle the IuI 
Lid with Lock, Two Music Pockets, Five Octaves, Double Upright Bellows, Stee 
andles, Arabesque Front Slip, THREE Knee Stops of vast importance to Cabinet 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 STOPS IN ALL. 


- wif OOTAVES GOLDEN TONCUE. REEDS, 5 OCTAVES KEYBOARD. 
DIA, Open, stot nt A; tremula, Haman Votce 


U 


ILA 4-0 & 2ft., Enchanting. 
Lice Brilliant. 
SR ARMONIQUE, Couples Oc- 


Swell, I give to the public an Organ charming beyond description, MARVELOUS IN EFFECTS AND 
BEAUTIFUL IN ALL ITS SUPERB DETAILS, be ome coca 
THE CASE IS SOLID WALNUT, elaboratel 
OF Onan A. DESICR, Yow ney nr yo ao 4 
ndeur and stateliness never ore attained in a Parlor Pipe Organ. The mechanical details are perfect. GREAT DURABILITY 
POWER, RICHNESS, STYLE AND RANGE OF STO COMBi Sz2r : 
lace in every household in the land. Foldin; 
ings,Lamp Stands of latest designs,Carved 


It has a ve 


stylish and ELEGANT TOP 
an air of 


ORGAN 1 the first 


Organs 


22, AUTOMATIO VALVE STOP, Regulates 

‘ BEATTY" , ROSTATICEXPRES- 
SION R eu ROTOR. 

GRAND ORGAN KNEE SWELL. 

MEZZO.K» 


MAESTOSO PERCUSSION SWELL, 
opeme Patent Combination Sweil, all in- 
side Swells, and ‘he Forte Expressif. 
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SPECIAL OF FHE. 


If you will remit me $85.00 within 10 days from the date hereof, I will box and ship you this 


Organ, with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the. same as I sell for $1.50. You should order imme- 
diately, and in no Case later than 10 days from date. 
One year’s test trial given. Fully warranted for six 
years. € 
Given under my Hand and Seal 19th day 
of April, 1883. ? 


Send $85:00 in cash by Bank Draft, Post Office Money or gy Letter, Express pre- 


paid, or by Check on your Bank. ; 
send you a reeeipted bill in full for $150, and ship you the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warranted for six years. 
with interest from date of remittance if not as represented after one year’s use. 


As a further inducement for you ( 
* to PREPAY FREIGHT on thea 


ve or 


If forwarded WITHIN 10 DA 


rom the date hereof, I will 


(Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


vided you order immediately within the ro days) I agree 


n to your nearest railroad freight station any point 


east of the anon! River, or that far on any going west of it. This is a RARE OPPORTUNITY to place an instrument, as it 
re, AT YOUR VERY DOOR, all tom prepaid, AT MANUFACTURERS’ WHOLESALE PRICES. ORDER NOW, NOTH- 
ING SAVED BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Inclosed find $85 for Organ. I have read your statement in this advertisement, and I order one 
on condition that it must prove exactly as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it at 


by mail on that day, w! 


jer, Registered 
, which will 
DING ORDE 


ure this s 


"s use and demand the return of my money, with interest from the ve 
ive Name, Post aed County, State, Freigi 

tter, Express Prepaid, or by Bank Check. 
ial offer. 
R IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY. 
LL POSITIVELY NOT BE SOLD 


moment I forward it, at six per cent.,accor- 

Station, and on what Railroad, 

You may accept by tele- 

I desire this magnificent instrument introduced 
OTICE—ON AND AFTER 

OR LESS THAN $150. 


ADDRESS OR CALL UPON THE MANUFACTURER, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. — 





SNODGRASS, 


MURRAY, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Qur exceptionally varied assortments for ladies’ 


CLOTH SUITS, : 


’ 


JACKETS and 


Are offered at the lowest current prices. 


CLOTHS. 


RIDING HABITS 


“ Beautiful Princess,” rose blooms first, andevery 
season. Richest colored and scented double rose ever 
imported. Very hardy, suretolive. Sent by mail for 
10c. HENRY BELMONT, Box 2112, Boston, Mass. 


Crop and Market Reports, 


FULL AND RELIABLE, published weekly 
‘n FARMERS’ REVIEW. 


One thousand WUrop 






NO WASTE. 
| NO TROUBLE. 


ALWAYS 
1 . * es 44  -  °+& °° fT SGRisGiis tls Gils ibs Gils Gaps Sib=Sit= Gite Gates lene gee Ges 
ged selections from the bargains we are offering Cloth-face Suitings, Jersey Stockinettes, READY. 
are apprscated. LN uch quailties are sold elsewhere French Tricote Cloths, English Cheviots, a Goop 
100 Pes. of our VELVETS at $1.50 per d. Amazon Habit Cloths, New Sackings. SALAD 
150 Pes. of our BODY BRUSSELS at bi.2s i ‘s 
per yd. The ranges of new shades and fashionable textures are unsurpassed.. ASSURED. 
250 ace our TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at eT ee a ee) Cae «fl Sire RICH. 
85c. per yd. ’ 
150 Pes. of our EXTRA SUPER ALL- MAIL ORDERS for SAMPLES or GOODS have immediate attention. 


WOOL INGRAIN at 75c. per yd. 

All the usual grades of Carpetings can be found in 
our stock ; also 

PLAIN AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, 

ll fresh and at various prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
_809, Sti and 813 Chestnut Sireet, Phila. 
CHOICE RECITATIONS 
W READY. 


No. 5am. 
oO. This number is uniform with Nos. 
1,2,3, and 4each one of vhich contains Decla- 


ations and Keoagings combining Semgiment, 
Orato . Pathos, Humor, Fun. ice, 25 cents, 
mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. Every boy who 
speaks every member of a Lyceum who 
wants ing New to recite, should get the 
whole set. @ copy each of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00, 

Address, J.8 OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 

31 Rose Street, New York. 

GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 











MARKET and NINTH STREETS, 
PrPELTOA DHLPETIT A. 


A NEW SINGING BOOE FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


Which will satisfy every want in both Hymns and Music, and be acceptable to every Christian denomination. 


By ALBERT 


J. HOLDEN. 


Grand and Beautiful Hymns, without sectarian theology or weak sentimentalism. Every hymn is a gem 
ae ng, and will wear well. The best composers have 
it. 


of devotional poetry. The music fs fresh, vigorous, ins 
contributed to this book, and not asingle trashy tune w 


In size (the pages are one-third larger than other similar works) 


1 be found in f 


nding and contents, literary 


paper and bi 
and musical, Songs of Faith, Hope and Love leaves nothing to be Sesired. Price, 40 cents, $35.00 per 100. 
Sample copies mailed for 30 cents. Specimen pages free. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., No. 25 Union Square, New York. 





Fine Decaicomanies, 25c.3; 50 Choice, 
-3 125 Mixed, JOs-5 Agent’s Ontiit, 
.$ Complete Ontfits for ornamenting on 
Wood, China, Glass. etc. 50c 


+s T5c. 
Catalogue free. E. RETTBERG & CO., Cleveland, 0. 





SYMBCL GIFTS 





1. ay Oc.’for Sample Set with 


For Lessons of 1888, 
Pre y 
Mrs. WE . Crafts. 
circular of prices, etc. 
Y ANGELL, 84 Fourth Ave., New York City. 















delicious and the mcst ular mayonaise 
PUR ; 
sola. E. R. DURKEE & CO., New York. 
ymmon pen needed. Estab- 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
No, 1, now ready, containing words and musie, adapted 
$20 per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all booksellers. 
CO. Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 





DRESSING iene 
NP —_s 
The most 

for all kinds of SALADS: A TOMATOES, 

TGINDELIBLE INK 
lished § Years. Superior 
for Anniversaries, Children’s Day Celebrations, Sun- 
ple mailed to any Sunday-school worker on recei t 
SAMPLES Stained Giass Substitute and late copy 
Agt’s Herald,10e. Lum Smith, Philad’a. 


CABBAGE D ME FISH, Etc., ever 
‘O preparation and only a 
and very popular for decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
day-school Concerts, and Children’s Meetings. Price, 
ofa three-cent stamp. Address, J. 8S. OGILVIE 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertinements that are trustworthy. Should, however 
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© publisher will refund to subscribers any money that 


eyfhtermmeces s 
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% an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
they lose thereby. 
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